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Chronicle 


Germany.—Remarkable restraint was shown by the 
German population during the invasion of the Ruhr dis- 
trict. No violence or disturbance of any kind marked the 

German Attitude €Vvent. The Miners’ Union had issued 

Towards Ruhr an appeal to the Ruhr miners 
Occupation to remain calm and commit no ex- 
cesses of any kind against the occupying troops. The 
cessation of work for thirty minutes throughout the occu- 
pied territory, beginning at eleven o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, was not called a strike but a “ mourning observance ” 
and a demonstration against the Ruhr occupation. An 
official appeal was forwarded to the United States by the 
German Government in which it speaks of the French 
coercive measures as “ directed against a defenseless and 
peaceful nation.” The Franco-Belgian invasion is de- 
scribed as a breach of the Versailles treaty, but the Ger- 
man Government asserts that it has no intention of meet- 
ing violence with violence, nor of replying to the breach 
of the treaty by a withdrawal from the treaty. The fol- 
lowing portion of the appeal received by Washington 
clearly sets forth the German official view of the situation : 


The reason given for the procedure is that Germany is in 
default in her deliveries of wood and coal in 1922. The default in 
the case of coal represents a deficit amounting to less than four 
per cent of the deliveries of coal to the Entente Powers since the 
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signing of the Armiestice. Of the deliveries of wood to France 
for 1922 only 20,000 cubic meters sawn wood and 135,000 telegraph 
poles are missing. 

France and Belgium justify their action by asserting that Ger- 
many is in voluntary default and that this default justifies one- 
sided coercive measures directed against Germany on the part of 
these two Powers. The existence of such a default on the part of 
Germany is not only denied by Germany alone, but entirely apart 
from that, the Franco-Belgian action represents a breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles in a threefold manner: 

1. Germany’s defaults in her deliveries of wood and coal would, 
according to the note of the Reparation Commission of March 21, 
1922, only justify demands for subsequent payments. 2. The 
Treaty of Versailles does not admit any territorial sanctions. 3. 
The measures allowed by the Treaty of Versailles against Germany 
can only be applied by the Allied Powers as a whole and not by 
single Powers of their own accord. 

The German Government herewith enters a protest against the 
oppression applied toward Germany in contradiction to the treaty 
aud international law. The German Government does not intend 
to meet violence with violence nor to reply to the breach of the 
treaty with a withdrawal from the treaty. However, as long as 
the state of affairs contrary to the treaty exists, Germany is not 
in a posiiion to make actual reparations to those Powers who 
have brought about this state of affairs. 


On January 13, the Reichstag, by an overwhelming vote 
of 283 to twelve, registered its approval of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Franco-Belgian invasion of the 
Ruhr. Chancellor Cuno is thus assured of sufficient free- 
dom of action. His present concern is the adoption of 
emergency economic measures to meet the new situation, 
without anticipating diplomatic difficulties. In his speech, 
the Chancellor said : 

Despite all Germany’s exertions, new burdens were constantly 
laid upon our shoulders until our economic structure was destroyed, 
as all can see today. I ask the world if more could possibly have 
been done by any nation unnerved and weakened by losses through 
the war and through hunger and deprivation of every kind? 

Our proposals were of the same complexion as those emanating 
from the Entente circles. There was room for negotiation, but 
the difference separating us from France was not one of degree, 
but was radical and absolute, namely, the difference between im- 
perialistic and economic modes of thought. 

Stating that extremely costly militaristic action had 
been undertaken for the sake of very small arrears in the 
delivery of timber and coal, he added that the economic 
grounds for the invasion were as untenable as the legal 
grounds. 

* As long as the present situation lasts, Germany will not be in a 
position to carry out her obligations to the Powers who brought 


about the situation. Outwardly we can offer but little opposition 
to this act of violence, but inwardly we can do more, namely by a 
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display of will and determination. The German nation is mani- 
festly stirred. The depth of its emotion may not, perhaps, be 
fully realized, because the nation is accustomed to carrying its 
burden with unvarying patience. Not one among us but shares 
this feeling of suffering. Injustice, misery and deprivation are 
our fate today. Freedom of life is our aim and unity our path. 
Paul Loeb, President of the Reichstag, made his appeal 
direct to the French nation. “ Decide for yourself,” he 
said, “ whether the way you have taken can lead to the 
desired results. Decide for yourself whether it will not 
make us hate you, whether both of us will not feel the 
consequences. Then undo the injustice which you have 


done us.” 


Hungary.—The Hungarian statistician, Anton Pezen- 
hoffer, in a recent work based upon careful statistical re- 
search, has made Hungary the subject of a study of the 

Statistics on Birth e-child system, suicide and divorce. 

Control, Suicide The material he offers is a telling proof 

and Divorce of the power of Catholicism to pro- 
mote the national increase and moral welfare of a coun- 
try. In the matter of birth-restriction the Protestant 
sects are far in the lead. Here are a few examples. 
Catholics in the section of the country lying west of the 
Danube numbered 1,434,689 in 1830, but had risen to 
2,385,959 in 1910. The increase was therefore, in exact 
figures, 950,270. Within the same period the Calvinists 
advanced from 317,731 to only 334,483, with an increase 
of only 15,753. Thus the growth of the Catholic popula- 
tion was over sixty-six per cent., while in the Reformed 
Church represented by the Calvinists it was not quite five 
per cent. The difference becomes even more apparent if 
the latest figures alone are taken into account. Between 
1901 and 1910 the Catholics of the Transdanubian region 
increased by 160,803 souls, the Calvinists by exactly 
thirteen. The percentage of the Catholic growth was 7.24, 
while that of the Calvanists was 0.004. The Catholic 
growth, therefore, was 1,810 times greater than that of 
the followers of the Reformation. It is further to be 
noted that owing to greater poverty among the Catholic 
population their emigration and mortality statistics were 
naturally in consequence higher than that of Protestants. 

A long list of cities and smaller communities is given 
by Pezenhoffer showing that many of these localities are 
now from one-third to one-half Catholic, while fifty or 
a hundred years ago scarcely a handful of Catholics could 
have been found there, hardly more than a few hundred. 
In all this growth conversions have played a very sub- 
ordinate part. In the census of 1910 Hungary, as it then 
existed, had a population of 20,886,487. If the total 
population had increased in the same proportion as the 
number of Catholics since 1870, the population of 
Hungary in 1910 would have been 22,345,582. If it had 
grown in the same proportion as the Calvinists it would 
have been 20,018,725; if in the same proportion as the 
Lutherans, 18,673,803; if in the proportion of the Greek 
Orthodox, 17,891,978. In other words, if the country had 
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been purely Calvinistic its growth in population as com- 
pared with a purely Catholic Hungary would have been 
retarded during this period by 2,326,857 souls; if purely 
Lutheran, by 3,672,080 souls, and if purely Greek Ortho- 
dox by 4,453,604. Catholicism, if universally accepted 
throughout Hungary, would therefore have given to the 
country in forty years an additional population equal to 
the accession of Greece, Serbia or Bulgaria. 

Similar results are shown by Pezenhoffer in the matter 
of suicides. He shows that in the various parts of the 
land and under the same circumstances the number of 
suicides by Protestants and Jews was from three to ten 
times larger than that of Catholics. Account is taken of 
similarity in occupation, education and economic situation 
in balancing’ these figures. A little Protestant town, 
Turkeve, with 13,000 inhabitants, mostly Calvinistic, 
showed a record of suicides, within a period of ten years, 
higher than that of the purely Catholic communtiy of 
Varasd, with 300,000 inhabitants. The figures stood 103 
against 93. 

Taking up next the subject of divorce, a third source 
of ruin to the healthy life of a nation, Pezenhoffer draws 
up an interesting table for the pre-war year 1913. Pre- 
scinding here entirely from all mixed marriages he pre- 
sents the following figures: 


Marriages 

Contracted Divorces 
Roteen Catholic. ¢...20560cke cs 73,604 2,156 
Cee SOMONE 6 5 0los occu tees cen 16,182 300 
EES Pere er 17,204 1,528 
ES POE OEE ETE 8,891 487 
3” ere 25,172 1,634 
GS Se Oe a ane 357 39 
p Bea ENS Ree 6,578 468 


The results for other years are almost the same. The 
figures show that every ninth marriage contracted among 
Unitarians is dissolved; every eleventh among Calvinists, 
every fourteenth among Jews, every fifteenth among the 
Greek Orthodox, every eighteenth among Lutherans, and 
every thirty-seventh contracted among Catholics whether 
of the Latin or the Greek rite. Particular attention should 
be called to the difference between the non-Catholic Greek 
Orthodox Church and the Catholic Greek Church. 


Lausanne Conference.—A distinctly better feeling 
characterized the week’s proceedings of the Near East 
Conference. In the earlier sessions the Allies failed to 
frighten the Turks into granting the 


Rights of the 
Minorities guarantees they asked for the protec- 
Threatened tion of minorities in Turkey, and in the 


meeting of the conference as a committee of the whole on 
January 9, they showed that they would yield to the ex- 
tent of accepting the Turkish “ paper promises.” ‘The net 
result of the eight weeks’ minorities discussion at that 
stage was that the minorities were to get just what the 
Turks proposed before the Lausanne Conference met, a 
pledge to grant to them the same privileges as those writ- 
ten into the treaties of the Allies with the Central Euro- 
pean countries. A plan suggested to the Turks for a 
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special League of Nations Commission to sit in Turkey to 
watch over minorities and to see that the latter were justly 
dealt with, had also to be abandoned by the Allies, the 
Curks refusing to recognize any such tribunal. Even the 
suggestion of the Allies that a commissioner of the League 
appointed for the same purpose be stationed in Constanti- 
nople had to be given up in face of the steady opposition 
of the Turkish delegates acting on orders from Angora. 
All efforts of the Allies moreover for the establishment of 
a national home for the Armenians had also to be discon- 
tinued. 

The surrender of the Allies to the Turks naturally 
brought out a more pliant mvod on the part of the latter. 
The truth is, writes Mr. Edwin L. James in the New York 
Times, in speaking of that stage of the conference, that the 
interests of the minorities were being sacrificed by the 
Allies for the purpose of purchasing a better settlement 
from the Turks of the issues in which the Allies were 
more deeply interested. American criticism of this drift, 
he adds, will produce little effect. The United States 
limits its endeavors to requests and it cannot criticize 
other nations which will go no further for humanitarian 
purposes. Two factors may explain the backing down at 
that time, of the Allies on the minorities question. The 
Allies, it was known, intended to insist that amnesty be 
granted to Moslems, that is, that pardon be granted to 
those Moslems who served the Allies in the World War, 
and that non-Moslems in Turkey be exempted from mili- 
tary service. These issues were referred to commitees. 

The Allied representatives at Lausanne, especially the 
French and British delegates, were anxious to bring the 
sessions to a close, as they wished to turn their attention to 
weightier problems, those of the occupation of the Ruhr, of 
the Inter-Allied debts and the German reparations espe- 
cially. The Turks on the contrary were but too willing 
to protract the conference, as they realized that the Allies, 
worn out by the long discussions, would be more inclined 
in the end to grant them more easy terms. They imagined 
also that sooner or later there might be a serious break 
between England and France, which would work in their 
favor. On January 13, the conference leaders summoned 
a meeting of the full commission on economic and finan- 
cial questions to act on the report of the sub-commission 
concerning debt, war-damages, and the expenses of the 
Allied occupation of Turkey. This sub-commission 
recommended that the Ottoman debt up to the time of 
the World War should be apportioned among the terri- 
tories detached from Turkey, such as Syria, Mesopotamia, 
the Kingdom of Hedjaz, Palestine and Albania, but the 
Turks insisted that all debts incurred by Turkey during the 
war, should be distributed among the so called “ Succession 
States.” These debts, they said, were incurred for the 
good of all the former Turkish Empire, including those 
parts now detached. 


Towards the middle of the week, the Conference reach- 
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ed a momentous decision. Though drastic, the decision 
cuts the Grecian knot of the minorities question and saves 
the Greek Christians under Turkish 
A Great : 
rule. Unable to save the Greek Chris- 
Exodus tians under Ottoman rule in any other 
way the Allies submitted a plan accepted by the Turks for 
the exchange of the civil population. The plan provided 
for the compulsory transfer of the 500,000 Greeks left in 
Anatolia and the 400,000 Turks in old and new Greece. 
The Greeks of Eastern Thrace which has been ceded to 
Angora, would also be forced to go, but of the original 
300,000 in that territory, there are practically none left. 
The Greeks in Constantinople and the Turks in Western 
Thrace are left undisturbed. The acceptance of the pro- 
ject by the Turks was long doubtful because of their 
objections to the Greeks in Constantinople and the continu- 
ance of the Greek Patriarch in the Moslem capital, but 
Ismet Pasha yielded when assured that all civil power had 
been shorn from the head of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The original author of this plan, which involves tremen- 
dous practical difficulties, is said to be Dr. Nansen, the 
Arctic explorer and relief worker. He, on the other 
hand, credits it to Venizelos. A precedent is seen in the 
Graeco-Turkish treaty after the second Balkan war 
wherein an exchange of civilians was stipulated, but the 
World War intervened and it was never carried out. 


The Ruhr Occupation.—By three votes to one the 
Reparations Commission on January 9 recorded the wil- 
ful default of Germany in the matter of coal deliveries 

Reparations Com- ‘uring 1922. On the following day, 

— Declares Premier Poincaré informed the Ger- 

ermany in 

Default man Government both through the 
German Embassy in Paris and the French Embassy at 
Berlin of the measures he intended to take as a conse- 
quence of the decision of the commission. At the same 
time the French Premier made it known that French 
troops which were sent into the Ruhr district to ensure 
the “ productive guarantees” looked for by the French 
Government would be employed exclusively for the pro- 
tection of French functionaries and for police purposes, 
except in case of resistance or acts of sabotage. 

In the meeting whose final vote decided by 3 to 1 that 
Germany’s default to the amount of 2,000,000 tons in 
the matter of coal deliveries for 1922 was wilful, Bel- 
gium. Italy and France united against Great Britain. The 
British vote was cast against the verdict of the other 
three nations owing mainly to the argument brought out 
by Germany’s legal expert, Herr Richter, who asserted 
that the only penalty which it was within the powers of 
the Commission to impose was that implied in their letter 
of March 21, 1922, which provided that in case of failure 
of deliveries in kind “ supplementary cash payments should 
be made equal to the value of the deficit.” Mr. Roland 
Boyden, the American unofficial observer, was present at 
the session, but did not vote. Although personally Mr. 
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Boyden made no statement as to the course he followed, 
it is known from other sources that he forcibly condemned 
the Versailles treaty and declared, among other things, 
against a too literal application of its articles. Like Sir 
John Bradbury, the British commissioner, Mr. Boyden 
admitted that from the technical and juriducal point of 
view, Germany was in default. But for the shortage, he 
indicated that in his opinion Germany was less to blame 
than was the treaty itself and the commission for plac- 
ing an impossible task on Germany’s shoulders. Accord- 
ing to Sir John Bradbury, the question for the commis- 
sion to decide was how far Germany was really responsi- 
ble for the shortage. In his opinion, it was mainly due to 
the enormous confusion of German financial and eco- 
nomic conditions during the year and the fact, he added, 
that during 1922 a greater percentage of the amounts due 
had been delivered than had been the case during 1921 
reflected credit rather than otherwise on the German Gov- 
ernment and on those responsible for delivery. 

During the time devoted to the sessions of the Repara- 
tions Commission, it had all the while been known that 
should the commission decide against Germany, France 
would immediately move her troops into the Ruhr, dis- 
claiming, while doing so, all intention of waging war 
against the German people, but occupying the district in 
order to secure those “ productive guarantees ” which she 
asked. In the occupation of the district the French claim 
that they are acting in accordance with paragraph 18, 
Annex 2, Part 8 of the treaty of Versailles. This para- 
graph reads: 


Measures which the allied and associated powers shall have 
the right to take in case of voluntary default by Germany, and 
which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include 
economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general 
such other measures as the respective Governments shall deter- 
mine to be necessary in the circumstances. 


According to official notices from the Ministry of War 
in Paris, the advance guard of the French troops, acting 
under the orders of General Degoutte, who is in supreme 
command, entered Essen shortly be- 


The F h é ‘oe 
a fore dawn, January 11, without inci- 
Oceupy Essen dent. Shortly before midnight of that 


same day, French patrols had filtered through the bridge- 
head in the area of occupation. Gradually closing in on 
Essen and Bochum, the French reached Milheim, while 
the Belgians were advancing through Ruhrort, waiting for 
the French. Before noon, January 11 the occupation of 
Essen was an accomplished fact, French troops guarding 
the entrance to the Krupp works and patrolling the streets, 
infantry and tanks holding all the points of vantage. In 
a proclamation issued by General Degoutte to the popula- 
tions of the Ruhr, reasons are given for French action in 
taking control of the district. France’s object, says the 
proclamation, is pacific and economic and in no sense po- 
litical, nor is the control commission a military commis- 
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sion. An appeal is made to the German authorities to 
facilitate the task of the commission itself and of the troops 
sent to protect it. The French commander relies on the 
wisdom and good sense of the population to prevent von- 
flicts between themselves and the troops. General De- 
goutte warns the Ruhr population that in case of disorder 
or resistance to the necessary measures, military coercion 
will be applied. 

In the occupied territory, the inhabitants, though evi- 
dently resenting the advance of the French troops, re- 
mained calm, and neither violence nor disorder was no 
ticed. On the other hand, the French forces acted with 
moderation, in conformity with orders from headquarters 
to avoid any act that might give any cause of offense. Bott: 
the French Government and the officers in command of 
the French troops are fully aware that any unwarranted 
display of severity might precipitate a general conflict. 

The decision of the Rhenish and Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate to transfer its headquarters from Essen tc 
Hamburg constituted the first protest made by “ big 
business ” interests against the French seizures in the 
Ruhr Valley. The decision may greatly increase the diffi- 
culties which the French will have to deal with in the eco- 
nomic administration of the territory. The syndicate, 
which represents the organizing brains of the Ruhr coal 
industry, functions primarily in controlling the produc- 
tion and allotment of German coal, in which capacity it 
is intimately identified with the whole range of Germany’s 
industrial activities. The transfer was made to remove 
the executive organization out of the hands of the French, 
as actual seizure of the Ruhr mines would then necessi- 
tate individual operation and control of their component 
units, thus greatly enhancing the difficulties of their ex- 
ploitation. On the other hand, the mine owners and pro- 
ducers realize that abandonment of the active control of 
the mines will expose Germany to a serious coal short- 
age, as the restricted Upper Silesia sector and the mid- 
German pits are no longer seriously viewed as sources of 
emergency supplies. 

On January 13 the following development in the whole 
question of reparations and occupation of the Ruhr were 
noticed. As far as the military activities were concerned, 
all movements of French troops had ceased, but arrange- 
ments were being made for the delimiting of a tariff zone 
and the dispatch of pickets to all customs outlets in the 
valley. Official postponement by the Reparations Com- 
mission was granted for fifteen days of the payment of 
the 500,000,000 gold marks due January 15. The French 
sent notification of a reparations plan providing further 
penalties in answer to Germany’s November demand for 
a moratorium. In view of the continued calm prevailing 
in Essen, the French decided to loosen’ the ring which 
tightly surrounded the city and withdrew their forces to 
within from four to seven kilometers of the Essen city 
hall. 
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Prejudice as a Profession 


JosepH Huss.ein, S.J. 


HE recrudescence of prejudice after the loyalty 

shown by Catholics in the World War may to many 

have seemed almost incomprehensible. Perhaps the 
most obvious reason for the rebirth of this passion is the 
fact that the more Catholics win the esteem of their fellow 
citizens the more also will the envy and enmity of their 
ill wishers become open and pronounced against them. 
While Catholics are insignificant they are more readily 
overlooked. But there is still another explanation that 
deserves consideration. It is the existence today of a 
numerous class of men who have made of bigotry a 
business. 

Bigots may be divided into three classes. There are 
bigots out of ignorance, bigots out of malice, and, lastly, 
bigots by profession, Often, it is true, these three types 
vill be found blended in a single individual. But for not 
a few the creation of political animosity and religious 
strife is a bread-and-butter proposition, and little more. 
For others it is a financial investment that brings them 
big returns. Still others capitalize it as a political venture 
that is to gain wide influence, and so bring back the 
dollars devoted to anti-Catholic campaigns a hundred- 
fold through other channels. The money handled and 
pocketed in this industry of civil discord swells into such 
enormous sums that we do not exaggerate in speaking 
today of the high finance of bigotry. 

Investigations made into the business of the Menace 
Publishing Company by the Knights of Columbus in 1914 
showed that, up to that date, its receipts had been over 
$3,000,000. At the close of the year 1914 the circulation 
of that purely anti-Catholic sheet had been 1,400,000. 
Yet the Menace as a business proposition could surely not 
compare with the Ku Klux Klan, which has been described 
as “ the most colossal piece of salesmanship in history.” 

Need we wonder then at the manufacture and continued 
circulation of such forged documents as the ridiculous 
oaths attributed to the Jesuits and the Knights of 
Columbus; the false Papal Bulls; the obscene narratives 
of a fictitious nature that pander to the lowest instincts 
of the class of readers indulging in such literature, and, 
finally, the invention of non-existent papers, such as the 
pretended National Catholic Register? The forged docu- 
ments thus produced and the falsehoods circulated con- 
cerning Catholic life and teaching are sufficient to poison 
completely the mind of any one gullible enough to believe 
in them. That such readers still exist, and possibly in 
large numbers, is without doubt. 

When in 1915 the Knights of Columbus Commission on 
Religious Prejudices, under the chairmanship of Colonel 
P H. Callahan, made the report of its investigations the 


results disclosed “an anti-Catholic feeling, more or less 
excited,” in every section of the country and practically 
in every community. While most conspicuous in political 
circles, it was evident also in business, social and com- 
mercial lines. Referring to the origin of this anti-Catholic 
sentiment, the report states that 

It was being largely incited by a number of papers printed in 
various sections of the country for this purpose and which 
regularly published most outrageous calumnies against priests and 
nuns, and Catholics generally. Aiding these papers were several 
lecturers, some claiming to be ex-priests and ex-nuns, who were 
going about the country to stir up excitement by their lurid, 
scandalous attacks on the confessional and convents. 

Other agencies were discovered to be, either consciously or 
unconsciously, contributors to the general anti-Catholi¢ propa- 
ganda. Chief among them were non-Catholic denominational and 
fraternal papers, some of which occasionally indulge in the prac- 
tise of deviating from their constituted purpose of furthering the 
interests of their patrons in order to publish the scandalous inven- 
tions of anti-Catholic propaganda, 

How widespread these activities were and how large a 
force of professional anti-Catholic propagandists were 
drawing their living from them, or building up substantial 
fortunes on such foundations, cemented by the elements 
of civic discord and religious hatred, can best be under- 
stood from the mention of a single fact. Without seeking 
to offer a complete list of anti-Catholic papers, the Com- 
mission was able to mention by name thirty-three publica- 
tions, almost all of which were at that period devoted 
exclusively to propagating suspicion and hatred of all 
things Catholic, Most of them were largely of a political 
character; others presented a religious aspect. 

We are not then surprised that an organization like the 
Ku Klux Klan could, even after the display of Catholic 

“loyalty in the war, successfully carry on its promotion of 
anti-Catholic bigotry in many sections of the country. 
The Klan, as was so frequently pointed out, offered un- 
exampled opportunities to the professional bigot. Describ- 
ing the origin and the profits of this sheeted and hooded 
fraternity Governor Henry J. Allen made the following 
statement on December 13 in New York: 

The organization and its promoters revamped the old A. P. A, 
which was essentially an anti-Catholic proposition. To this they 
added the Negro issue, and to these they plussed the Jew. Then 
they rolled up the three in the American flag and sold it all over 
the United States at ten dollars a throw. Of these ten dollars 
four go to the organization and the rest to the profiteers who 
are steering the work from down Atlanta way. 

In a&idition to the initial organization dues the profiteers in the 
Klan sell you a cheap cotton robe and a hood, which cost not 
exceeding $2.35, for six dollars. If then they have a membership 
of 9,000,000, as they allege, and if they all buy robes and hoods, 
the people who are exploiting the order have cleaned up several 
millions of dollars. 
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The Klan drew to it many Protestant ministers, who 
were willing to join it or to receive its donations, given 
as a further lure to secure both membership and business. 
Yet the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America strove to correct 
what it designated as “ the mistaken impression that the 
Ku Klux Klan deserves, and is receiving, the support of 
the Protestant Churches.” In a similar manner, while 
the Klan claimed an overwhelmingly Masonic member- 
ship, prominent Masonic authorities were uncompromising 
in their condemnation of it. So, too, in spite of the 
allegiance sworn to the Klan by many Methodist clergy- 
men, their leading papers vigorously opposed it. A 
Methodist Bishop was among the first to point out the 
danger of Klan-domination for Protestantism. In its issue 
of November 30, 1922, the Methodist Christian Advocate 


wrote: 


Whatever else the secret Klan may be or professes to be, it is 
known to be an organization which tends to destroy respect for 
law and constituted authority, and which is committed to policies 
which are the opposite of Christ’s law of brotherly love. America 
is as much the land of the Jew, the Catholic, the African, and the 
Mohammedan as it is of the Anglo-Saxon, the Methodist, or the 
Baptist. The law knows no distinction in their citizenship, and 
should know none. They are capable of being “ 100 per cent 
Americans,” whatever that phrase may mean, and many of them 
have proved it by the habit of their life and the sacrificial manner 
of their death. The descendant of the Mayflower Pilgrim has 
no claim to a higher percentage of Americanism than the natural- 
ized citizen who was born on the banks of the Liffey, the Danube, 
the Po, or the Volga. The only test is the man’s own loyalty to 
American principles, and his service to the commonwealth. Nor 
is the man who regards Rome or Jerusalem as the hearthstone 
of his Faith to be discounted in comparison with the Puritan, the 
Huguenot, the Lutheran, or the Methodist. 


Such broadness of view has by no means been invariably 
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shown by Protestant publications, yet Catholics on their 
part have consistently relied on the good-will and common 
sense of their non-Catholic fellow citizens. “ Catholics 
feel at home among their countrymen,” Cardinal Gibbons 
wrote: 

They are conscious of an unstained record of loyalty, of patriotic 
self-sacrifice and of law-abiding behavior. Their dearest ambition 
is to live at peace with all, to antagonize no class. There is no 
barrier erected to set them apart as a class in political or civil 
life. Strong in the knowledge that an overwhelming majority of 
their fellow citizens understand and appreciate them American 
Catholics usually ignore the occasional insults directed to them 
by a small and rapidly decreasing section of the community not 
yet emancipated from ancestral misconception and prejudices. 


But while, with sound reason, we have ever relied 
upon the good-will of our fellow citizens, it is none the 
less important that everything in our power be done to 
correct the false statements that still unfortunately poison 
and deceive too many minds in our regard. The results 
of paid anti-Catholic agitation can be seen in such 
enormities as the Oregon school law, opposed to every- 
thing that is sacred to true American liberty. To promote 
this same spirit of intolerance in State after State is even 
now the purpose of these bigots. 

Loving secrecy and darkness, the agents of evil are 
everywhere busily engaged. Like Middleton’s witches, 
their ceaseless occupation is to “raise jars, jealousies, 
strifes and heart-burning disagreements, like a_ thick 
scurf o’er life.” Let us then be alert, not so much in 
correcting false impressions that have already been made 
and injustice that has already taken place as in vigorously 
forestalling all such evils. There is but one way in which 
this can be done, and that is by spreading the Catholic 
truth in season and out of season, in word and in writing. 


The Menace ot Anti-Vivisection 


SAMUEL J. Hurwitt, M.D. 


o 
VERY now and then, at State elections, a “ certain ” 


small group of persons succeeds in introducing a 

bill which would do away with all work on animals ; 

work that is entered upon for the benefit of all humankind 
and for the welfare of animals as well. Any experimental 
procedure, regardless of the unselfish intentions and 
humanitarian purposes in the minds of research workers, 
performed “with or without the use of anesthetics ” 
would be prohibited if this bill should ever become a law. 
As fast as anti-vivisection is defeated in one State the 
anti-vivisectionists transfer their propaganda to another. 
From all parts of the country these scattered individuals 
concentrate their talent, money and effort in one, solid 
front upon the locality in which such a bill favoring a law 
to abolish further experiments on animals has been initi- 
ated by their local representatives for consideration by the 
State’s citizenship. Who are they who seek the enactment 
of such legislation; who see the crying need for such a 


law? What is it that prompts and impels them to keep 
on in their futile and fruitless fight? 

Such a bill transformed into a law, if closely adhered 
to and strictly enforced, would cripple irremediably the 
further improvement in health and physical progress of 
the citizens, as well as the helpful and scientific aid toward 
prolification, within ‘nat commonwealth, of all domestic 
animals used for food. The preservation and practical 
application of all accumulated knowledge obtained onl) 
through animal experimentation in the past, and 
encouragement in the probing for further discoveries of 
the cause of the most dreaded of diseases, and methods 
for their wholesale and permanent eradication from all 
human habitations, would be put at an end simultaneousl) 
with the billeting of such a law upon the statute books 
of any State. 

The protagonists of anti-vivisection, those who seek to 
halt all further scientific inquiry into the cause and cure 
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of disease, are running rampant with the cry of “cruelty 


to animals!” Surely our State and municipal laws are 
weil designed to curb any and all misdemeanors in this 
regard, and there is no logical reason for going to the 
absolute extreme. Certainly the selfish and profitable 
purposes of those most emphatically in favor of anti- 
vivisection, regardless of the tremendously infinite harm 
which such a law would inflict upon the community and 
posterity do not constitute such a reason. 

Perhaps the general public is not fully aware of the 
fact that painless methods are employed throughout the 
country in every scientific laboratory where animals are 
utilized, To be sure, only painless methods can be used ; 
the animal must behave normally in order that accurate 
results of the experiment be obtained, and this necessary 
normal state is impossible if there is even a small amount 
of suffering. 

The blessings of anesthesia have penetrated every 
corner of the earth, and the benefits of this gigantic dis- 
covery are widely employed for laboratory animals, just 
as they are used in surgical operations on human beings, 
to make all procedures absolutely painless! The animals 
to be experimented on are completely anesthetized with 
ether or chloroform before any work is attempted. Every- 
thing is done to keep them from experiencing any suffer- 
ing or lack of care. Whence, then, comes this cry of 
cruelty to animals? Are these physicians and scientific 
workers hard-hearted brutes, inhuman beings, men and 
women without conscience? 

Where would we be today without the constant addition 
to our enlightenment made possible only through the 
many years of indefatigable and unfaltering labor and 
perseverance in all scientific fields? With our increasing 
knowledge of the past few decades fully ten years have 
been added to the average human life. Diseases, plagues, 
epidemics, which before then had wiped out the popula- 
tions of cities, have by now come under human control. By 
means of animal experimentation it was possible to discover 
salvarsan (606). Years ago the death-rate among children 
sick with diphtheria was in the neighborhood of eighty per 
cent ; today, with the antitoxin, which was brought out by 
means of animal experimentation, we seldom hear of a 
child being lost from this disease, Are these facts, which 
are known to all, of such minor significance as to allow 
enemies of scientific research to check all further progress 
toward human betterment and prolongation of human life ? 

The death-rate from tuberculosis, the white plague, has 
been cut in half, and this has been accomplished by new 
and up-to-date methods discovered through scientific 
research. Hydrophobia, or rabies, induced by the bite 
from a mad dog, can be prevented with a serum prepared 
from the spinal cords of rabbits. If this bill should 
become a law it would be illegal to prepare this serum. 
How dreadful and terrible would be our plight if some 
one dear to our heart were attacked and savagely bitten 
and mutilated by a mad dog! 
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This question is of great moment to the farmers and 
ranchmen who raise stock, and to all of us who depend 
upon these animals for food. Scientific research enables 
us to determine if a cow has tuberculosis. We can then 
protect ourselves and our children from drinking infected 
milk and thereby contracting this disease. 

Through scientific research various methods have been 
unearthed to prevent hog-cholera, blackleg, anthrax and 
numerous other maladies common to our domestic animals. 
This has saved millions of dollars for our farmers and 
stock raisers, and has kept away famine from our door. 
Animal experimentation protects animals as well as human 
beings. 

How many rabbits or guinea-pigs is your family worth ? 
In testing if a person who has shown symptoms of 
tuberculosis really has this disease, however mild, the 
sputum of the patient is injected into a guinea pig. let 
us suppose that this animal should die forthwith. Of 
what importance was the little creature as compared 
with a human life, with the hundreds and thousands 
of human lives that may become endangered and lost 
because of delayed diagnosis and neglected early treat- 
ment during those stages when the disease is for the 
most part curable? If this bill should pass it will be 
unlawful to innoculate farm animals against epizootic 
diseases; to establish the safety of new medicines and 
the purity of foods under the Pure Food laws; to dehorn 
cattle. It would be unlawful to kill a mad dog that may 
have bitten and thereby endangered the lives of dozens 
of men, women and children. 

The anti-vivisection campaign openly aims a death- 
dealing blow at all scientific advance. It proposes to turn 
back the hands of time, to stultify and destroy all progress, 
and to return our civilization to a period comparable to 
that of unscientific ages. Could there be a more vicious 
“ snake in the grass,” a more virulent menace to the estab- 
lished laws which guard our public health? These bills 
would completely undermine and paralyze our medical 
schools, for without scientific research our young men 
cannot be properly and efficiently trained to save and pro- 
long human life. America would soon lose its title as 
the new medical center of the world, a title which has 
been accorded her unanimously from all the nations of 
the globe since the close of the World War. 

Research work on such diseases as tuberculosis and 
cancer, as well as further improvements in modern 
spirgery, would be halted permanently if anti-vivisection 
bills are passed. What a thrust at all those men who, 
with often disheartening but unwavering persistency of 
toil, have wrought throughout the ages! A very stultifica- 
tion to all human achievement, past, present, and future! 

Not so many years ago it was generally doubted that 
cures for some diseases, now entirely under our control, 
would ever be discovered. Scientific research cleared these 
doubts from our minds. One by one our discoveries men- 
tioned above were brought to the front. Every effort that 
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has as its aim the welfare of the human race has 
been attempted by those noble, unselfish workers engaged 
in scientific research, many of whom had given their lives, 
martyrs to the cause, the preservation of mankind. 
Much has been done; much more is still to be accom- 
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plished. Cures for such diseases as tuberculosis and 
cancer must and will be found. Only through the untiring, 
unremitting labors of scientific research can be made 
possible complete human control and eradication of human 
as well as animal diseases. 


The Solution of the School Question 


J. A. M. Ricney 


there is a school question. In some States the issue 
has been or is to be presented to the voters. In 
Michigan, two years ago, Catholics had to spend $150,000 
to overcome propaganda against the parish schools and to 
defeat the project which sought to deprive them of the 
exercise of their natural rights. They were very success- 
ful. But, here is the hiatus: having waged the war and 
won the victory at great expense, the Catholics of Michi- 
gan anticipate that they shall have to do it all over again 
in the not far distant future. In other words, a successful 
defense against a wrong, is only a partial success, and the 
effect is to leave the question open for a further tilt. In 
view of this, and the Oregon case, it remains for us our- 
selves to become aware, and to inform the American 
people as to what constitutes the school question. 
We are slowly discovering that it is neither a paying nor 
a just proposition that we should repeatedly be put to the 
expense of defending the very existence of our schools 
under a free government which taxes the people for 
primary and secondary education. What we have not 
discczrered, and what alone offers a real solution to the 
school question, is that we should have our share of the 
taxes we pay for the primary and secondary education 
we are actually supplying, and of which the country is 
getting the benefit, together with the moral and patriotic 
training that goes with it, without paying anything for it. 
Catholics are paying taxes for the education of their 
children; yet, if they wished to send them to the public 
schools tomorrow there would not be a seat nor a teacher 
fur any of them; indeed, many of the public school chil- 
dren have to attend class in relays because there is not 
space for all. Even the parents of the public school chil- 
dren are not getting all they are paying for, and Catholics 
are getting none of their share of the taxes. After paying 
for the education of their children, they have again to go 
into their pockets to build and maintain schools. And, 
as we have seen, this is not the end of it; they have also 
to go into their pockets a third time to defend the existence 
of their schools. As it is today, this is the whole school 
question. As it should be tomorrow, the school question 
should be simply this, that Catholic schools must have 
their share of the taxes which Catholics pay for the main- 
tenance of the primary and secondary education Catholic 
schools supply, on a per capita or some other equitable 


basis. 


B Y this time all have come to see very clearly that 


lt is not a question of defending our rights but of 
claiming our rights. We must pass from the defensive 
to the aggressive to demand what is ours on a basis of 
justice which is the root of all virtues, a basis too on 
which, happily, we feel we may go before the American 
people as a whole with a large measure of confidence, 
provided we can present them with a definite plan which 
is essentially just and supported by adequate reasons 

Very appropriately, it is to a Catholic government we 
must look for a just and proper distribution of school 
funds. The Province of Quebec in the Dominion of 
Canada will put us on the right track if we will but absorb 
the principles which govern it in the conduct of its schools, 
and work for and obtain their adoption, in all essentials, 
by our own country, We shall find it more profitable to 
work and pray and spend money on an undertaking which 
is just and fair to all, than to do all these things simply to 
parry extremes of injustice and unfairness in which the 
just and fair thing is not our objective, and not attained. 

The population of the Province of Quebec is over 
ninety per cent Catholic and the Government is Catholic; 
consequently, the public schools are Catholic schools. But 
there are other schools, in a small minority, to which a 
Catholic population and Government willingly and gladly 
do justice. Some five per cent of the population of Quebec 
is Protestant, and not only does the Government in as- 
sessing its people permit them to designate whether their 
school tax shall go to the support of Catholic or non- 
Catholic schools, but over and above this, as was the case 
last year, the Government makes an appropriation in 
excess of what non-Catholics could lay claim to under the 
assessment, in order that their schools, equipment and 
upkeep may be all that could be desired. During a trip 
through Canada in the past summer the writer was able 
to talk with both Catholics and non-Catholics in this con- 
nection. Catholics, he found, did not think it an extraor- 
dinary thing to be just, and Protestants were cheerfully, 
if not, indeed, gratefully, satisfied that they were being 
justly dealt with. 

It is when we turn our eyes from the school situation 
as it exists in the Province of Quebec to the school ques- 
tion as we are familiar with it in the United States that 
we shall catch the inspiration and determination to differ- 
entiate between justice and injustice, and between what 
we have borne and what we shall have. 

Even in the Province of Ontario where a Protestant 
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population and Government are in control, and where 
Catholics, as compared with the Protestant minority of 
Quebec, are not fairly and justly apportioned their right- 
ful share, the distribution of school funds approximates a 
sound basis, aside from assessments in the case of corpora- 
tions and in the case of a Catholic family where the father 
and bread-winner happens to be a non-Catholic, in both 
of which instances the assessments go to non-Catholic 
education. Yet, in our own country, we should consider 
such an apportionment quite ideal in view of the threefold 
burden we have now to carry, namely, paying our school 
assessment, then building and maintaining schools which 
our school assessment does not provide for us, and in addi- 
tion to this, paying out defense funds for the privilege of 
not being robbed of what is our own, 

With the exception of British Columbia which, alone 
of all the Provinces, taxes Church property, and Manitoba, 
where the school situation is the same as in the United 
States, all the Provinces of the Dominion make some pro- 
vision for Catholic schools or for moral and spiritual train- 
ing, if the writer is accurately informed. Certainly Prot- 
estant Ontario approximates justice in the matter and 
Catholic Quebec is quite ideal, and these two Provinces 
alone contain the major portion of Canada’s population. 
Canada, like the United States, is, in fact, a democracy in 
which Provincial rights are respected as are State rights 
in the United States, or, as they were respected before the 
rise of a tendency to Federalize States’ rights, thus de- 
priving individual States, in many connections, of the 
power to choose for themselves. However, the favored 
method of Federalizing States’ rights has been through 
lobbying legislatures and thus side-stepping the rights of 
the voters themselves. The method which we should adopt 
in gaining our school rights and a legitimate share of the 
taxes paid for education, is that of submitting the question 
to the voters themselves in individual States. 

There is often a tendency on the part of Catholics to 
turn molehills of malice into mountains of insurmountable 
bigotry. We probably do not realize what comfort we 
have afforded the enemy by broadcasting and magnifying 
his initial and isolated efforts, and by being content to 
defend ourselves against his attacks instead of seeking our 
primal rights. Instead of projecting the real issue, we 
seem satisfied to face repeatedly an issue which could 
scarcely exist if the fundamental one were squarely met 
and justly solved. Temporizing does nothing toward gain- 
ing our portion of the taxation for education. On the 
other hand, we find ourselves continually in a position 
where the enemy is distressing us with his “70-mile” gun 
and preparing to enter Paris. Our defense must be a 
counter attack which will drive him back to his own 
territory and claim what is rightfully our own. Then, in- 
stead of paying an indemnity for our existence, we shall 
gain our share of the taxes for the support of our schools. 
What, then, is the prospect of our being able to accomplish 
this? 
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In the first place, there is the prospect that our country 
at large is susceptible to the claims of justice. In some 
ways, the conditions have probably never been worse than 
at present; yet, these conditions of which anti-Catholics 
have been taking advantage to our hurt, have also gained 
for us outspoken friends. The Triennial General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church which met in 
Portland, Oregon, in September, went on record as op- 
posed to the attempt being made in that State against 
parish and private schools. Bishop Fallows of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, who died in September, was 
the honorary chairman of the American Unity League 
composed of priests, ministers and rabbis, which under- 
took a campaign against the Ku Klux Klan wherever the 
Klan had gained a foot-hold. Bishop Fallows said a short 
time before his death, ‘“‘ The Klan is a menace to religious 
freedom, a source of danger to the State, and its growing 
strength should be curtailed through the united efforts of 
all true Americans, regardless of creed, race or condition 
in life.” The American Unity League shows that Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews can work together for the funda- 
mental rights of all, and they need only to be shown that 
Catholics want their share of the taxes for education 
which they pay, for the support of the education they are 
supplying. The Religious Liberty Association is another 
association whose membership is chiefly Seventh Day 
Adventists, but also includes adherents of other forms of 
belief; and this association has launched a campaign to 
fight the proposed legislation directed against parish 
schools “ wherever the issue is raised.” The Signs of the 
Times made its September issue a special edition in de- 
fense of the parish schools. Then, to come down to a 
concrete and very practical example of the sort of thing 
that is possible where justice, common sense and good 
feeling get together: the townships of Hardin and Oxford 
in Iowa, where the schools were weak, inefficient and 
poorly attended, made a merger whereby St. Patrick’s 
parish school was made the public school for all, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, conducted by the Sisters, who are 
assisted by one Protestant teacher. 

While we are disturbing our minds over those who are 
against us, let us think of those who are for us, and dare 
believe the vision of the prophet: “ They that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.” As St. Teresa 
said: “ There is only one thing to fear, and that is fear,” 
where truth, right and justice are concerned. On top of 
all this we have a powerful and united Hierarchy working 
through the N. C. W. C., the most efficient organization 
we have ever seen in this country. The Hierarchy is sup- 
ported by a more efficient and united Catholic press than 
has ever existed before. The Knights of Columbus, the 
National Council of Catholic Men and other organizations 
are in a position to render most practical assistance. We 
have many friends among Protestants and many more 
among those who are cf no religious persuasion. In view 
of their support we dare not be indifferent. It only re~ 
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mains for us unitedly to show the American people, clearly 
and vividly, what is the real school question, and put it 
up to them to give us our just dues in return for what we 
are giving them in school taxes and education, our share 
of the taxes for our share of the education. We will give 
the enemies of the Church something else to think about 
and instead of wasting our worry, our energy and our 
means in defense against superlative wrong, we shall 
expend them on something worth while, common justice 
addressed to a fair-minded people. 


A Challenge to Our Zeal 


FLoyp KEELER 


S usual I have been following the reports of the 
recent General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States with the keenest interest. In many 
of its deliberations I am interested for purely personal 
reasons and in others for the bearing they have upon 
Christian work in this country generally, and more espe- 
cially as it concerns Catholics. One thing which was 
noticeable in this convention was the amount of work 
which it accomplished and the apparent unanimity of 
many of its important actions. If any one is looking for 
the often-heralded and prophesied “split” in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church this convention showed him 
no sign of it. The significance of this condition it is not 
our purpose to discuss at this place. What I want to 
emphasize is that this convention showed a large and 
influential religious organization in deadly earnest over 
the problems of work in the United States and setting 
about in a thoroughly business like fashion to solve them. 
I have more than once referred to the work among the 
foreign born which the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
doing in this country, and have pointed out that most of 
those whom it is seeking to reach come from what have 
usually been called Catholic countries, and are people of 
at least a traditionally Catholic ancestry. It is very easy 
to sneer at proselyting and to point out how few of those 
who are won by Protestantism from these races seem to 
be a credit to the new religions which they espouse, but 
that does not remedy conditions as they are nor does it 
excuse us from our duty towards these peoples. If the 
Episcopal Church feels that it has a duty to perform 
towards them simply because they have come to our land, 
how much greater is our obligation when they come with 
at least a profession of our Faith, and as brethren of ours? 
And this is the feature to which I wish to call attention 
in this article, 

Among the various meetings held in connection with 
the legislative sessions of the General Convention were 
those in the interest of missions, social service, and the 
like, and one of those was that wherein “ attention was 
centered on the problem of foreign born Americans” to 
quote the dispatches. The director of this phase of their 
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mission work, the Rev. Thomas Burgess, gave a most 
illuminating report of what was being done and what 
they expect to do in the immediate future. Greeks, 
Russians, Armenians, Czechs, Italians, Hungarians, and 
so forth, are among those for whom this work is being 
carried on. The three last named ought surely to be 
Catholic according to tradition, and, while the others 
belong in large part to schismatical Oriental churches, not 
a few of them are united to Rome also. We may be 
tempted to say then, “ By what right does the Protestant 
Episcopal Church take this work up?” Let us see what 
they are doing and maybe we can discover what they 
believe to be the answer, 
In his report Mr. Burgess said among other things : 


Our Lord sent forth His disciples unto all nations. Today, 
twenty centuries later, the reverse has happened. He has sent 
all nations to us, His disciples, in America. The Church’s obliga- 
tion is obvious to these millions of unchurched, misunderstood, 
lonely men and women, boys and girls. What our neigh- 
bors of many races require is simply American fellowship and 
Christian brotherhood. Real confidence and friendship once estab- 
lished, the rector, people, and all parish organizations can follow 
it up by normal ministry and service. The astonishing thing is 
that no other Church has ever tried, as a fundamental national 
policy, this simple, normal method. Our Church has deliberately 
adopted it, tried it, and is succeeding. It is not a matter of uplift- 
ing the poor, benighted foreigner, but of converting our own 
American people to what should be plain, ordinary Christianity. 

At the request of the bishops of six dioceses we sent the 
Rev. Sisto J. Noce to discover the Italian opportunities, the 
dioceses paying his traveling expenses and entertainment. Three 
have started new work, and the others are planning it. Mr. Noce 
was called to be Italian diocesan missionary for Erie, and within 
five months, in two of our regular parishes, there were added 353 
Italian communicants and nearly 400 Church school children. 

I might keep on all night telling of the most promising 
Mexicon work in El Paso, Chinese work in New York City, the 
winning of an Assyrian churchless colony in Flint, Mich., effec- 
tive cooperation with Greek Orthodox parishes in Fresno, Port- 
land, Salt Lake City, Birmingham, etc.; Italian work in Newark, 
Hungarian work in Harrisburg, and the bringing in of Scandi- 
navian children into Church schools in almost a hundred parishes, 
and dozens of other instances. 


In these excerpts we see something of the method they 
are pursuing, the claim they are making and the evidence 
of their intention to work things out along these lines and 
make their work effective. Nor do they stop here, or 
wait for the immigrant to come to them. In order to be 
ready for him when he arrives they study him in his 
native land and see what the chances for work with him 
may be there. Any sort of breach with Rome on the part 
of a body of persons is an immediate signal for their 
activities. When the Czech schism took place they had 
aman on hand. To quote Mr. Burgess’ words: 

The department commandeered the Rev. Robert Keating Smith, 
who knows the Czechs and is beloved by them as no other man 
in America. After careful consideration the presiding Bishop 
and the Council sent him to Czechoslovakia at the providential 
time of the rebirth of their National Church. . . . Dr. 


Emhardt, Field Director of the Department of the Foreign Born, 
was sent this summer on a similar mission by the Council to the 
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Balkans, Hungary, and Syria. He returns supplied with a first- 
hand knowledge of the background of our American neighbors 
of many races. 


Now this program is one evidently undertaken with the 
idea of covering the field, and with the impression that 
the field is a neglected one, Naturally enough Anglicanism 
seizes disagreements with Rome in these countries or 
among these peoples as a starting point and works from 
that, but she does not stop there. Frequently the immi- 
grant is merely a traditional Catholic, and in coming to 
America his anxiety is to become American, and only 
secondarily does he purpose to prove staunchly loyal to 
the religion of his forefathers. On the other hand, most 
of them do not consciously wish to abandon it. But most 
of these people are not highly educated, and much that 
they meet is very new and peculiar to them. This is 
doubly so of those who, though Catholic, are not of the 
Latin Rite, and who, coming where that Rite almost 
exclusively prevails, find themselves indeed strangers in a 
strange land. And when, or if, they find a body of 
eminently respectable and generally prosperous Ameri- 
cans seeking to be friends with them, speciously offering 
them “ Americanization” and material advantage, while 
their coreligionists do little or nothing for them, and 
scarcely even bid them welcome in their churches, is it 
much wonder that some have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion and accepted the substitute held out to them by way 
of inducement? 

Herein is the challenge to our zeal. Will we stand idly 
by and see these people defrauded of their birthright as 
Catholic Christians? It will not do to lay the blame on 
what “ poor Catholics ” they are, unless we show ourselves 
to be vastly better ones by making some really concerted, 
worth-while, ‘national effort in their behalf. It is not 
enough to erect, or rather, as is generally the case, lef 
them erect, “ national” parishes here and there; it is not 
enough that an occasional stranger be looked out for, but 
this great mass of people must be assimilated into our 
national Catholic life and organization as well as into the 
life and organization of American citizenship, If the 
Protestant Episcopal Church can spare some of its most 
valued clergy to send them to the field to study at first 
hand conditions therein, and make reports which have 
already borne their fruit in overtures of friendship from 
religious organizations in the countries visited, some of 
which may have far-reaching import, then why cannot 
the American Catholic Church, which would have a much 
easier task in so doing, send its representatives to make 
first-hand studies of these same fields? If the Czechs are 
becoming “unchurched” we should see to it that any 
effort we can put forth to “ church” them again, not in a 
new schismatic body, but in the ancient church of their 
fathers, is made and effectively made. The quasi-recog- 
nition of Anglican orders by one of the autocephalous 
Greek churches shows the need of bringing about a heal- 
ing of the thousand-year-old sore which has distressed 
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Christendom so long. Those who have gone out from 
unity with Rome must find their way back to Rome, and 
who should help in that but staunch American Catholics, 
upon whom the “ melting-pot ” problem is thrust? 

Foreign missions are a bounden duty upon Catholics, 
and those which aim at the conversion of the pagan world 
are most praiseworthy, and should be supported without 
stint; but the picturesque and sentimental features which 
attach to these distant and unusual fields are often lacking 
in the “ foreign missions ” which are thrust upon us by 
the immigrant. It is just as truly missionary work to 
save future generations to the Church as it is to win the 
present one for it, and the same generous spirit which we 
are showing, thank God, towards our foreign mission 
enterprises must be shown towards this duty to foreigners 
here at home if we are to consider our duty done. Until 
we, as a Church, exhibit this generosity of spirit and back 
it up with generosity in material things we have no right 
to look upon such efforts as those put forth by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church with any other feeling than 
one of admiration for the spirit they are showing and 
with one of chagrin, sadness and regret that we, to whom 
the treasure of the Faith has been committed, have been so 
lukewarm in our efforts for its extension—yea, for its very 
preservation—among the descendants of those who have 
had it longer perhaps than we, but who, by a unique set 
of conditions, and those not altogether of their own mak- 
ing, are threatened to be deprived of it unless we make 
their cause our own. 


A ‘‘Music Typewriter’’ 


GUSTAVE REESE 


ANY efforts have been made in the past to invent 

devices that would enable one, while seated at the 
piano or organ, to play in any desired key without the 
player actually being put to the trouble of transposing. 
Attempts have also been made to perfect contrivances that 
would enable a composer to transcribe his ideas to paper 
without having to write them down by hand, In other 
words, attempts have been made to devise a sort of musi- 
cal typewriter as is shown by the recurrent efforts of men 
like William A. B. Dunn, K. B. Schumann, Bosanquet, 
Paul Von Janko and Adams. But the contrivances of 
these men did not survive for any great length of time 
because of their excessively complicated mechanisms. 

Professor Stoehr, a professor at the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent, New York, is a new man upon the horizon, 
and he has contrived devices that accomplish both things 
—one transposes mechanically and the other writes down 
music while it is played. 

These new contributions to science consist of a portable 
keyboard, which may be superimposed upon any piano or 
organ, and a typewriter device which operates in such a 
way that the keys of the piano or organ are indirectly 
the keys of the typewriter itself, so that, as one plays, the 
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music rendered is transcribed to paper, The former rests 
upon the keyboard of the piano or organ, and, as one 

depresses the keys of the superimposed keyboard, small 

rods, which pass through holes in the framework, trans- 

mit the impact of the fingers upon the upper keys to the 
keys of the normal claviature. Thus, by shifting the 
upper keyboard, one can play in the original key and yet 
make the piano or organ sound in any key which one 
may desire. 

There is also a third device, which enables anybody 
who improvises upon a piano to hear what he has played 
performed over again with the aid of the contrivance, 
which consists of a set of strikers which hit a roll of music 
paper during the process of improvisation and thus pro- 
duce a roll similar to that used upon the ordinary player 
piano. 

The devices have been exhibited at Steinway Hall, in 
New York, where they have been played upon and praised 
by Willem Mengelberg, Leopold Godowsky, and many 
other celebrities. The plans were submitted to and 
approved by the latter before they were carried out; and 
the former, after playing upon the keyboard, declared his 
desire to have one as soon as it would appear upon the 
market. Max Smith, one of the foremost of the New 
York critics, has also come out strongly in support of 
Professor Stoehr’s inventions, and Father Finn, the cele- 
brated trainer and conductor of the Paulist choristers, has 
signified his approval in unqualified terms. 

Some of the uses to which it has been suggested these 
devices can be put embrace the opportunities they offer 
to young students who, unless they work with professional 
prospects, usually forsake their studies after learning a 
“piece” or two, but who, with the time-saving potentialities 
of these contrivances at their disposal, can, within the 
short period to which their studies are usually limited, 
acquire some knowledge of theory. This fact will, of 
course, raise the standard of music appreciation of the 
general public. It has also been suggested that music 
studios would find them useful; and a suggestion of 
peculiar interest has been to the effect that, inasmuch as 
publishers would need to issue vocal music in one key 
only, rather than in the customary two or three, they 
would be able to publish a larger number of compositions 
than hitherto, The convenience afforded by the transpos- 
ing machine is patent. While most musicians can trans- 
pose Mozart or Haydn at sight, few, if any, can transpose 
Debussy or Stravinsky. 

An interesting use to which these devices can be put 
has come to Professor Stoehr’s attention through the 
means of a letter from the mother of a blind, musically- 

talented youth, whose compositions are not always written 
for him by his friends exactly as he conceives them, and 
who evidently, if he had these contrivances at his disposal, 
could have whatever he desired written down by simply 
playing his composition upon the piano. There are more 
than 60,000 blind people in the United States alone, and 








it is patent that these devices will constitute a blessing to 
many musically-talented blind folk all over the world. 
We may soon be able to avail ourselves of their talent, 
which cannot now come to the attention of the general 
public with any great degree of frequency, since the music 
script used by the blind is not the same as that required 
by the publishers, and, besides, these talented folk can 
derive some benefit from their works in the way of finan- 
cial remuneration as well as artistic satisfaction. Thus 
Professor Stoehr has provided a noble vehicle for activity 
in philanthropic fields. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


Catechism in Schools 


To the Editor of America: 

Father Coakley makes a mistake in the issue of America for 
December 23, when he says that the teaching of catechism is pro- 
hibited in the parish schools in this State. A gentleman in the 
service of the State thought it would be better to teach religion 
after the regular school hours, but his superiors did not uphold 
him in that position and he has gone his way. 


Grand Rapids. »--E. D. Ketry. 


“Washington, a Nest of Schemers” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for December 30 you publish an 
article by Mr. Eugene Weare, entitled “ Washington, a Nest of 
Schemers.” 

It is a fine article; superb, one might say. But a mere reader 
would like to inquire if Mr, Weare is setting an example in the 
line which, he points out, should be followed by American citizens 
and voters. In other words, is Mr. Weare going to his Congress- 
man’s residence and kicking at his gate, and calling him a “ cheat, 
a robber and a few other things”? Has he offered his Congress- 
man a line of talk like this: “You are dishonest, and you know 
it. You deliberately squander the money of others on all sorts 
of lunatic schemes and plans, etc.” (America, December 30.) 
And, especially, is Mr. Weare saying? 

You are to legislate for Federal matters only. In so far as 
State matters go, you mind your own business. I have my 
representative in the State legislature who will look after 
State matters without any help from you. Go back to Wash- 
ington and attend strictly to national matters. 

One would just like to know! 

Indianapolis. MyrrtLe Concer. 


Poland and the Ukraine 
To the Editor of America: 

The chronicle on the above subject in the issue of America for 
December 23 was especially interesting to me. 

As a social worker of the American Red Cross, Child Welfare 
Commission, in Poland, I was stationed in Eastern Galicia. It 
was part of my work to organize and interest the communities 
in the health stations, organize committees, and train the intelli- 
gentsia in home visiting, etc. Before starting our classes we made 
a survey of the town, incidentally calling on the officials of the 
town, the Polish priest, the Ukrainian priest, Jewish rabbi, school 
officials, officers of the various organizations and all of the 
institutions. The towns I worked in were Sambor, Stryj, Zloczow, 
Tarnopol and Brody, with my headquarters at Lwow (Lemberg). 
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I found the Ukrainians were kindly treated by the Poles; that 

they had their own schools, where their language was taught; 
their own orphanages, and welfare organizations. In addition to 
this they held important offices in the town, In Brody the 
inspector of the schools of the district was a Ukrainian. In 
Tarnopol the district physician was a Ukrainian. 

While working in Stryj I learned of a Ukrainian organization 
which was secretly working and training their young men to 
overthrow the Polish Government. This sas known by the 
Government, but the men were permitted to go unpunished. In 
Zloczow the Ukrainians, in the winter of 1918, captured 200 of 
the finest young men and women of the town, forty of whom 
were put to death for no other reason except that they were 
Poles. They were first beaten with lashes with hooks, their bones 
broken, then they were shot and buried alive. I stayed at the 
home of one of the mothers, whose son and daughter were both 
condemned to death, These Ukrainian murderers were pardoned 
by the Polish Government. 

In Lwow (Lemberg) the Ukrainian radicals were discovered 
with bombs, planning to overthrow the Polish Government. 
These men were captured in their nefarious work in the palace 
of Archbishop Szpetiski, head of the Greek Catholic Church in 
Lwow, whose residence was next to St. George’s Cathedral. 

The majority of the Ukrainians and Ruthenians are satisfied 
with the Polish Government. It is only the few Bolsheviki who 
stir up the dissension. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. M. Luetca SAUER. 


The Living Wage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On Sunday morning, December 24, in conjunction with the 
New York Times, the Associated Press published an article by 
W. Jett Lauck, economist for the Railroad Maintenance of Way 
Employes, on the “ Living Wage Theory.” The article attempts 
to trace the gradual growth of the idea; but no mention is made of 
Pope Leo XIII and his clear exposition of the subject, years be- 
fore most of our modern social and economical writers seemed 
aware of the principles which underly the living wage theory. 
The article also fails to give any recognition to the classical work 
of Dr. John Ryan: “A Living Wage,” a book that was not only 
a pioneer in the field, but was so far ahead of its time that 
economic writers waited nearly twenty years before catching up 
with the idea. 

Dr. Ryan’s book (1906) contained an introduction by Professor 
Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin. Although the 
Madison Professor had written on economic subjects many years 
and was one of the few well known authorities on the subject, his 
opinions on the wage theory seemed vague. I remember well the 
feeling of disappointment with which I read the short introduction 
by the Wisconsin professor. “The writer of this book, a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church,” “Is there after all such a thing 
as a Christian doctrine of wages, etc.” Such are some of the 
statements by Mr. Ely. He might have asked: Can any good 
come out of Nazareth? Is it possible that the Catholic Church 
has any solution to the complex modern problems of our day? 
Is it possible that the book written by a Catholic priest has the 
answer to the vexed question? He seemed to have only a doubt- 
ful answer and refused to express any views of his own wi.h 
regard to the correctness of the book’s conclusion. I pitied Pro- 
fessor Ely after reading that introduction. 

Mr. Lauck seems hopelessly ignorant of the whole movement 
of the living wage theory. According to him the living wage 
principle was the outcome of the readjustments following the 
Great War. He does not seem to understand the difference be- 
tween the underlying principles of the living wage theory and 
their application to certain conditions. 
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We are pleased to see that others are viewing the wage question 
in the light of Christian ethics. We shall have to wait for some 
time until the true story of the origin is written and full credit is 
given to-those who were the first to set forth the true principles. 
Now that so many are beginning to understand the question we may 
hope that even Judge Gary of the United States Steel Corporation 
may see the light. 


St. Louis. H. S. SpaALpIne. 


Our First Catholic Weekly 
To the Editor of America: 


In the issue of America for January 13, Dr. James J. Walsh 
tells of the apparent discovery of a Catholic weekly published in 
Boston in 1792, Nobody seems to have heard of this enterprise 
until it was mentioned at the recent New Haven mecting of the 
American Catholic Historical Association in a contribution by a 
Boston gentleman who has been compiling the history of the two 
French abbes during whose stay there, the Hub “had a scandalous 
situation on its hands.” (Guilday, “Life and Times of John 
Carroll,” p. 286.) The first abbe “turned out a sad rascal” 
(Carroll, letter to Plowden, May 8, 1789) and was suspended. 
Then the second forged ahead and split the hundred and odd 
Boston Catholics into two such warring factions that Bishop 
Carroll was forced to go from Baltimore to Boston to try and 
make peace. It was the famous visit during which he attended 
the dinner of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. This 
was in the spring of 1791. 

The second abbe (Rousselet) was then suspended like his 
predecessor. He had been so progressive that a Protestant 
minister officiated at the burial of one of the abbe’s rebellious 
flock, and he himself celebrated a Requiem Mass in the Protestant 
minister’s church. (Guilday, op. cit. p. 424). Another reference 
(p. 606) says of the Maine Indians: “ Their situation was not 
bettered when Rousselet, after being disgraced in Boston, had 
gone to live amongst them.” 

Perhaps this may be the reason why neither Finotti, nor Shea, 
nor Guilday, nor any other recorder of this era of Boston’s history, 
seems to have heard of this mysterious “Catholic journal edited 
by a Catholic priest, published in Boston in 1791” (with John 
Quincy Adams as “contributing editor”), or a year after the 
projector lost his official standing for reasons satisfactory to 
Bishop Carroll. 

Dr. Walsh further thinks in regard to the recent New Haven 
discovery that 


Its importance in Catholic journalism in America may be 
judged from the fact that the next Catholic paper issued was 
the Michigan Literary Review edited by Father Gabriel 
Richard which did not appear until 1809. 


If Dr. Walsh can produce anything about the Michigan Literary 
Review he will have made another important discovery, for nobody 
seems to have heard of this paper either before his avowal. 
Could he mean the Michigan Essay, or Impartial Observer, which 
started on a meteoric record of one issue, August 31, 1809? The 
Rev. Dr. Paul J. Foik’s pamphlet in the Notre Dame Series gives 
the most complete details of this pioneer effort; substantiated by 
the Rev. J. J. O’Brien in Records and Studies (Vol. V, November, 
1907). Dr. Foik asserts: 

That Father Richard was neither the publisher nor the 
editor of the Michigan Essay is found on examination of the 
first issue of that periodical. Probably he contributed to the 


French portion, but it is distinctly stated on the first page 
that the paper was printed and published by James M. Miller. 


Dr. Foik shows that Father Richard owned the printing plant 
but that he was much too busy with his sacerdotal duties to bother 
about editing or publishing details. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 
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Apropos of Klans and Klanites 
N editor’s mail bag is always interesting and often 
amusing. At the present time of persecution it is 
sad, interesting and amusing by turns. Out of it come 
most remarkable documents indicative of passions that 
run the gamut from refined hauteur to coarse hatred. 

“Meh” lady indulges in the first emotion, and some- 
times in the second, also; while others, people of all classes 
and rank, work themselves into a fury and strike blindly 
and furiously. One inquires of the editor if his “ liver has 
turned white over night.” If not, how is his silence on the 
subject of the Klan to be explained? Another asks if he 
“may not justly entertain the suspicion that the same 
persons who are financing the Klan are also paying the 
editor to keep silent during this devilish persecution?” A 
third is sure that the “ editor thinks more of his hide than 
of unfortunate Catholics.” Still another would like to 
know “if the editor has moved to Hoboken, for he does 
not seem to have heard that the Klan is the child of a 
Methodist parson who hates the Catholic Church.” And 
so the story runs, bearing with it a useful lesson that 
should not be lost; to wit, that persecution is a most 
excellent instrument for uniting people in support of an 
ideal. 

In days of peace there is no Catholic opinion in this 
country, but only many Catholic opinions. People are 
united in the bare essentials of the Faith, but in nothing 
else. Perhaps this is inevitable, for after all blood is strong, 
too; often, alas, stronger than religion; and blood gives 
rise to emotions and ideas that sway the daily lives 
of Catholics according to the rhythm in their arteries. 
But persecution makes people forget their big veins and 
their little veins and all materially connected therewith. 
The time for serious thought and searching of hearts has 
come, and the grace of God does the rest. “Oh, ye of 
little faith,” even the vicious, ignorant Klan with all its 
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hideous crimes, becomes an instrument for good in the 
hands of God. Then, too, it will pass. 

And the editor? Next week his mail will fairly teem 
with letters condemning him for praising the Klan! He 
is surely in its pay! And the editor will smile once again. 


Marching Armies 


ARCHING”armies look well in pictures; they read 
4 well in books; they are part of the glory of war. 
Deeds of bravery are inseparable from their members. 
Acts of chivalry are everyday occurrences as they wend 
their way through pages of print. But in actual life the 
facts are different. War is a grim business, armies are 
created to kill, destroy, and devastate. In our advanced 
stage of development we talk about civilized warfare when 
we really mean a less barbarous way of doing a barbarous 
thing. War in cold truth is a terrible affair, to be resorted 
to only as a last appeal when absolutely every other means 
fails. If there is any doubt about this post-war Europe 
dispels the doubt. Victors and vanquished after five years 
of struggling to return to normal life show very plainly 
that the war to end war was a complete defeat for both 
sides. 

But marching armies are again to the fore. Mobiliza- 
tion, the call to the colors, the proclamations of generals 
are once more appearing in print. An army of invasion, 
an army of occupation ever remains an army. Very few 
armies today dare call themselves armies of conquest. 
This is not civilized. The rude, rough barbarian when he 
appealed to the club was more honest than his modern 
civilized brother diplomat or commanding general. He 
coveted something and he called his tribe around him and 
said plainly: Let us get it and slay and loot and outrage 
everyone and everything crossing our path, until we are 
victorious. The modern warrior invents high sounding 
phrases, calls science to his aid, inflicts more terrible suf- 
fering, and flatters himself that he is promoting the cause 
of civilization. After four months or four years of war 
he counts his victory in gold, or territory or anything but 
suffering. But suffering is the one great thing that war 
brings, and the one terrible thing connected with march- 
ing armies, whether they are armies of invasion or armies 
of occupation or armies of conquest. 

There is one army whose march today is welcomed by 
every American and that is the homeward march of the 
troops that have been stationed on the Rhine since the 
signing of the armistice. It is a little army that is return- 
ing. Its record has been good, better by far than the 
records of most invading armies. It went overseas by the 
millions. Its going saved the Allies when as their leaders 
admitted their backs were to the wall. It went to destroy 
an idea. That idea was that force was a good argument, 
and war a wonderful thing. The American army was 
stirred with an ambition to wage a war that would end 
war. The American army contributed the telling blow 
that ended the great war, but it failed in its mission to end 
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all war. Patiently it took up the task of occupation, with- 
out hatred it conducted its policy. It waited for the other 
armies with which it had been associated to demobilize. 
They did not demobilize. Standing armies of huge size 
cannot stand long. They soon begin to march. This is 
what has happened in Europe. And America has 
answered the war-lovers’ move by a march of a different 
kind. The American army is marching away from the 
scenes of injustice and hatred and bitterness. Here is a 
truly noble march. History will register it as such. Will 
Europe heed its message? Will the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops give the diplomats pause who so lightly say the 
word that is likely to plunge a nation and then a world into 
bloodshed once more? 


Religion and Radio 
HE sermon by radio is now a commonplace incident. 
Religion by radio must be the next step. Very 
seriously an editorial writer avers: 
No one can surely tell what the result to worship would be if 
the practise of attending church at home should become general ; 


it might lift the home to rediscovered heights, making the family 
the true source of moral and religious teaching. 





And again it might not do any such thing. Religion 
cannot be put into the home by radio. Sermons and 
church music can supplant the popular song, but they do 
not constitute religion. As far as individual and family are 
concerned religion is a conviction. It is the grasping of 
a body of truths God-given and God-imposed. It is the 
living up to those truths every day in the year and every 
minute of the day that constitutes real religion, All the 
radio sets in the world cannot accomplish this, and unless 
this is accomplished the home cannot be lifted to redis- 
covered heights or any other heights. Christian homes 
have radiated their influence throughout the world from 
the days of the catacombs, for they were built on Christian 
hearts and not on radio waves. Family and home find 
their focal point in the heart. So does religion. This is 
a very old truth. It was thundered at a world from 
Sinai, it has gone on re-echoing through all revelation, 
and reason itself proclaims its reality. 

Religion and radio, however, need not be enemies 
simply because one cannot substitute for the other, any 
more than science and religion need be enemies. No 
really religious mind, no really scientific mind, ever dis- 
courses on the enmity between science and religion, But 
the near-scientist and the near-theologian are constantly 
prating about a supposed conflict between these two. And 
the press in this country is keen to print anything that 
comes from a near-scientific or a near-religious mind. It 
makes good copy, for it is bound to be unusual. A death 
at sea is accompanied by burial services radioed from a 
distant ship, and immediately an enterprising reporter 
theorizes on the religious comfort of the radio wave. It 
matters little, of course, that there was no burial at sea, 
according to a later newspaper report. There is no reason 
why, with the radio at hand, burial services cannot alter- 
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nate with sermon or music at sea or at home. but again 
there is nothing of real religion in this alternating current 
of radio words. They remain words. Religion means 
conviction and acts. 

Real religion welcomes every true advance of science. 
The rapid development of radio activity is a good thing, 
for it belongs to the true advance of science. It must 
not, however, be mixed up with another thing and a better 
thing, and that is religion. It may help and serve; it can- 
not substitute. One of the weaknesses of the modern 
mind is the delusion that one good thing can substitute 
for another. The modern mind loves science, and then 
with unscientific inaccuracy it would substitute science 
for anything and everything, This cannot be done. As 
well substitute air for water or sunlight for darkness. And, 
least of all, can radio or any other scientific medium sub- 
stitute for the medium that links the heart of man to the 
Heart of God. 


“Discovering the Discoverers” 

RITING in the London Tablet of his conversion 

to the Catholic Church, Mr, G. K. Chesterton does 
away incidentally with many of the hard-dying fallacies 
so dexterously woven against the Church, and at the same 
time brings to light some startling facts proving that 
Catholic scientists and pioneers of progress have been 
robbed of the credit they deserved. According to the 
English humorist it would be an adventurous voyage “ to 
discover the discoverers.” That would be, he says, 
“advancing into the past more boldly than they advanced 
into the future.” It would mean sailing farther “ into the 
seas of dawn than they sailed into the seas of sunset.” 
The Catholic Church, far from being outdistanced and 
preceded in the great world-movements for progress and 
the advance of science, is actually at the beginning of 
most of them. 

In countless paths Catholics blazed the trail. They were 
in reality the adventurous and romantic pioneers. The 
trouble with them, declares Chesterton, is that, “ like the 
man in the moon,” they came down ahead of schedule 
time, At times Catholic pioneers led progressive move- 
ments by so many centuries that others who walked over 
the bridges they built connecting the future with the past, 
and used the instruments of civilization and progress 
which they had invented, forgot their names and lost 
their title deeds. Mr. Chesterton mentions a few of these 
almost forgotten pathfinders. He mentions that eccentric 
Englishman of the seventeenth century, who discovered 
the principle of the steam-engine long before James Watt 
“watched the kettle.” To his other eccentricities, says 
the English journalist, he added that of being a Catholic. 
Mr. Chesterton evidently means the Catholic Marquis of 
Worcester, He adds that the fate as a discoverer of this 
Catholic nobleman was that he himself was never dis- 
covered, Again, though not by name, he recalls the 
eminent Italian surgeon Caesalpinus, who, long before 
Harvey, discovered the circulation of the blood. He 
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mentions also another almost undiscovered pioneer, 
Nicholas de Cusa, the precursor of Copernicus and the 
herald of the Copernican system, and the “ persecuting 
Church seems to have persecuted him by making him a 
Cardinal.” 

Clocks, it might be added, have been running so long 
that the world has forgotten that they are the joint pro- 
duction of three monks of the “ Dark Ages,” the Abbot 
Gerbert, Pacifico of Verona and the Abbot William of 
Hirschau. The first of these became Popé under the 
name of Sylvester II, and was the first to introduce 
Arabic figures into Europe. So many hardy seamen have 
sailed the seven seas for the last seven hundred years that 
they have forgotten that contemporary of Dante, Flavio 
Gioia of Amalfi, who invented the mariner’s compass. 
How many readers of our modern journals know that the 
first newspaper was published in Catholic Venice as far 
back as 1562? Thousands who admire the rare flowers 
of the New York Botanical Gardens or the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris are unaware that the first botanical 
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garden was laid out in Catholic Pisa in 1543, Perhaps 
some even of the learned members of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science might be surprised 
to find that the first scientific society in modern times. was 
founded in Catholic Naples in 1560. More than one bank 
president might be ignorant of the fact that the first bank, 
working on modern principles, was founded in Catholic 
Venice as far back as 1171, And thousands of Americans 
who read in the Declaration of Independence that “all 
men are created equal” will hear with amazement that 
Alexander III (1159-1181), the Pope who championed 
the cause of the free republics of Italy against the auto- 
cratic German emperors of the twelfth century, had long 
ago, in a letter to King Lupus of Valentia, stated the same 
truth in almost the same terms. These are a few among 
the undiscovered discoverers who might have been referred 
to by Mr. Chesterton. For Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike it would be an interesting and enlightening experi- 
ence if they were to launch their bark on the romantic 
voyage of which he speaks. 


Literature 


Virginia’s Loyal Son 

66 HE ivory palaces have been destroyed, but myrrh, 

aloes and cassia still breathe amid their dismantled 
ruins.” This, the concluding sentence of “ Social Life in 
Old Virginia,” was written in praise of old Southern 
mansions, and if its truth is more or less universal today 
it was Thomas Nelson Page who did most to make it so. 
For thirty-five years, in short stories, essays and a few 
novels, he unflaggingly celebrated those symbols of South- 
ern culture and hospitality, It is true that their pic- 
turesque outlines are not always described in words, but 
they are always present just the same—somewhere in the 
background shedding influence over the men and women 
who live between the covers of his books. In the year 
1853 Page was born in a Virginia mansion. Returning 
thither, somewhat after the manner of his own Gordon 
Keith, he died under its shadow on the first day of 
November last. 

In holding up the mirror to an old civilization Page 
was more than backward-looking; he was old-fashioned. 
A man is not necessarily old-fashioned if he writes about 
a king of the fifth dynasty. No one would call Dunsany 
old-fashioned. On the other hand, we have no other word 
to describe a man who writes leisurely about “the good 
old days,” ancestral clocks and pictures, old men and, for 
that matter, old maids. Page flourished sufficiently 
antecedent to the generation of jazz to prevent that 
obstreperous lady, who presides in literature as well as 
in its sister art, from having an anomalous birth 
on her hand. But, even so, imagine a man at 





the dawn of the twentieth century writing like this: 

| liave always had a fancy for old ladies. 1 was brought up in 
the house with a number of them, and, as I am fonder of little 
girls than I am of boys, so old ladies appeal to me more than old 
men. They fill a place in life that would be quite bare without 
them. 

These words appear in “ The Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock,” an old-fashioned tale if ever there was one, 
and the sentiment turns up in one form or another 
throughout Page’s works. Did ever maiden lady find 
such a Homer as did the subject of “ My Cousin Fanny ”? 
Was ever the course of a spirited novel held up that an 
old lady might find her knitting? It would be interesting 
to quote the preface to that novel, but readers who discuss 
modern feminine dress and manners had better open “ Red 
Rock ” and read for themselves. 

The center of nearly all Page’s stories is Virginia; the 
accessories of his society, for the most part, shadowy old 
mansions, rolling plantations, slave quarters and overseers’ 
offices. Across the scene thus spread move spirited young 
bucks graceful in love and good at the quarry, fair damsels 
with roses in their hair, tall elderly gentlemen of 
Arthurian dignity, courtly matrons, old “ mammies ” and 
common “ niggers.” Sometimes the scene ruffles, and 
we see companies organizing on the well-kept lawns, 
soldiers marching up the tree-arched pikes, old servants 
burying the family silver, maidens meeting handsome 
young bluecoats and struggling against a love which 
seemed a blasphemy. It is astonishing with what sudden- 
ness and upon what insignificant occasions the whole 
vision is summoned up. Any one of the characters that 
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move through the pieces can work the trick. A lone 
traveler meets a darky on a Virginia road, and almost 
before we are aware the old civilization rises around us, 
white portals gleam in the sunlight, and “marster ’n 
missis ” once more reign amid the immemorial oaks. How 
casual these old darkies are, and yet how tragic! Their 
tales are the epics of fallen greatness, yet they narrate 
them with an indescribable naivete as if they were the 
offhand reminiscenses of beloved experience. No art of 
heightening serves them so well as their own spontaneous 
unliterary realism. “ Marse Chan’s” death receives no 
sentimental touching up; it is just told, and the gushing 
tear is only driven back by a marvelous touch of Negro 
humor. Ole Billy, never suspecting he is the hero of 
“Meh Lady,” remains likewise unconscious of the tears 
of circumstance with which his tale is fraught, Not that 
these dialect stories always sound such depths. Some 
exist merely to illustrate the humorous relation between 
a master and his slave, as “ Unc’ Edinburg”; others to 
bring out the superb inconsequences of negro philosophy, 
as “ P’laski’s Tunament.” 

To complete the picture of the civilization which these 
pieces suggest Page gave us such studies as “ The Old 
South,” and “ Social Life in Old Virginia’; to honor its 
greatest product he wrote “Robert E. Lee, the 
Southerner.” In innumerable short stories and articles 
he dealt with different aspects of the same theme, and 
gathered up the stray elements in a trio of novels. Easily 
the best among the latter is “ Red Rock,” in which the old 
society is shown crumbling under the relentless machinery 
ef reconstruction. “Gordon Keith” is too much after 
the Oliver Optic mode to be anything but a disappoint- 
ment, and “ John Marvel, Assistant” is worse, In these 
books are found, in the main, only a special type of men 
and women, the acquaintance of a Virginian who was 
interested only in Virginians. Some few outsiders creep 
in; we meet even some weird Norwegians in the title 
story of “ Elsket,” but they all resolve upon close analysis 
into the Virginia-type. 

And yet one should feel the better for having met these 
old-fashioned Virginians. They have all the mildness of 
the South in their manner, all the charity and love of 
high-strung, arduous souls. They foster no hates, no 
pettishnesses, no invincible dissociabilities. One might 
complain that, in the presence of strangers, especially 
Northerners, they speak with the head held high and with 
what seems to be an affirmation of their own self- 
righteousness. But this is merely a coup of Page’s 
realism, a part of his plan to blast the ancient prejudice. 
He wished to show both North and South what a flimsy 
barrier kept them from expressing the civilities of a com- 
mon brotherhood, and so for the one he turned the light 
of literature upon that austere patriotism which led the 
Southerner to suppress his better self; for the other he 
ushered in a few Northerners to comment on the strange- 
ness, Page’s larger plan in this intersectional peacemak- 
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ing was to explain the South through Virginia, to show 
what she stood for, what she had been and what she was. 
With all the qualifications of an old Southern gentleman 
himself he unlocked for that purpose the treasury of the 
South’s nobility, giving us Doctor Cary in “ Red Rock.” 
Seeing the old aristocracy run to seed, he went about the 
streets and byways of quaint Virginia towns gathering 
traits from old, broken-down soldiers, poor whites, 
mysterious old darkies, ingenuous young lasses in the 
faded linens of their grandmothers, in order to visualize 
the lost soul of his State, to create sympathy for her, to 
show the world that these poor people of the vanished 
plantations were in the middle of their night of suffering. 
No one can question the nobility of his effort, but what 
fruits he reaped there are no statistics to tell. 

Page’s writings are characterized by no high-flown 
enthusiasms. They keep close to the people and the 
scenes with which they deal. It would, perhaps, be too 
much of a compliment to his realism to say that many of 
his stories are transcripts from life. Yet that is the 
impression created by the unobtrusive plainness of his 
style. The clear stream of narration only now and then 
expands into modest description and never ripples into 
passion. But yet with all this lack of imaginative phrase- 
ology Page is a born storyteller. At his best when he 
unburdened himself through the mouth of some old 
Negro, he nevertheless did good work with the ordinary 
short story. He was not so successful with the novel. 
He had none of the major gifts essential for the writing 
of strong, lengthy fiction; neither patience with detail, nor 
skill in analysis. As a lesser novelist his besetting sin 
was an unforgivable one—that of saying too much. 

In 1913 Page was appointed ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Italy. As in duty bound he wrote 
a book on “Italy’s Relation to the World War,” and 
under the same impulse, no doubt, got himself interested 
in the great Florentine, Returning to America he gave 
a course of lectures in the University of Virginia, and 
the book, which was published in accordance with the 
provisions of the Page-Barbour foundation, appeared but 
a few days before his death. As the title is rather pre- 
tentious, “ Dante and His Influence,” it might be well to 
state that Page was no scholar in the strict sense of the 
word; that besides he had very little leisure to devote to 
Dante-study, and that he himself intended no more than 
a “brief sketch of the life of the poet of poets,” together 
with some scattered considerations that might prove help- 
ful to the ordinary man. On its historical side the book 
is merely a boiled down and rearranged edition of other 
well-known treatises; on its appreciative side it is, for 
the most part, a rapturous exclamation. Taken under 
these aspects it is merely another proof that Page, the 
author of “ Marse Chan” and “ Meh Lady,” is a greater 
and more memorable man than Page, the historian and 
critic. 

Hayne R. Martrn, S.J. 


























REVIEWS 


By Pumire Guepatta. New York: G. 


The Second Empire. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book, which has received extravagant praises from many 
eminent English critics, proves its author to be an_ historical 
scholar who writes with a brilliant, epigrammatic style, which 
however, is at times unusual in its phraseology and somewhat in- 
The book has irony, satire and wit, but at the expense 


volved. 
of the leaders of France for almost one hundred years. It does 
not make pleasant reading for any one who loves France. On 


the other hand, for one who cannot read French, it must be 
exasperating to find, on almost every page, phrases and quotations, 
at times quite long and essential, given in the French language. 
With the evident intention of being impressive, the author has 
not hesitated to insult Catholics, on the very first page of his book, 
by plainly implying that the Pope is a hypocrite. A few pages 
later on we are informed that Napoleon Bonaparte scandalized 
his generals by declaring, “If Jesus Christ had not died on the 
cross he would never have been worshiped as God.” Then Mr. 
Guedalla proceeds to scandalize his readers by developing this 
To put it briefly, this book is a good example 
L. A. D. 


sentence at length. 
of talent misdirected. 

The Great Experiment. By THomas Ditton O’Brien. New 
York: The Encyclopedia Press. $1.25. 

“ Should the Constitution be scrapped?” is the question answered 
by Thomas Dillon O’Brien in “ The Great Experiment.” Con- 
cisely and clearly the author, a former associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, demonstrates that individual liberty 
is best preserved by a written constitution effectively safeguarded 
by a tribunal clothed with the power of testing every governmental 
activity by its conformity with those fundamental constitutional 
provisions intended for the protection of natural human rights. 
The insistence of the author on the necessity of a competent, in- 
dependent and unbiased judiciary, a department of government the 
importance and functions of which are too frequently forgotten, 
make the book an important addition to the library of the citizen. 
That liberty is not license, nor freedom of speech immunity from a 
libel suit; that Christianity is the ally, not the enemy of demo- 
cracy; that personal and family rights should be the solicitous care 
of the government and not the objects of experiment and greed; 
all these are clearly set forth. Did every citizen clearly under- 
stand the principles contained in these few pages, “ The Great Ex- 
periment,” as the American Constitution was termed by De Tocque- 
ville, would surely become “The Successful Experiment;” for 
even though he has harbored doubts the reader must agree after 
a careful perusal of the book that this great declaration of the 
fundamental rights of man is anything but a barrier to en- 
lightened, remedial legislation. F. M. G. 





Modernism in Religion. By J. MacBrive Srerrett, D.D., Litt.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Sterrett’s guide-book to spiritual and moral emancipation 
will prove less useful to the inquirer than interesting to the writer’s 
personal friends, who may be better equipped for condoning its 
superficial information and questionable taste. One doubts whether 
the intellectual pride of the real modernist will permit him to wel- 
come this new exponent of the gospel of the twentieth century. 
Amongst its sparkles of truth we note that the Greek Fathers are 
responsible for the delusion of pantheistic immanence ; that “ no liv- 
ing thing ever remains identical with itself;” that the Kingdom of 
God is really His republic; that salvation means merely the spirit 
of service; and that Dr. Sterrett prays for “eons of purgatorial 
fire” for German militarists. In somewhat cooler vein appears the 
following statement, which no thoroughly-informed man can print 
today without sacrifice of his self-respect : “ Within Roman Catho- 
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lic ethics there is the specialized form of the ethics of the Jesuits. 
Their fundamental principle is that ‘the end justifies the means.’” 
We await enlightenment from this champion of truth, in the slight 
matter of due authority for this slander; but, as always, we shall 
wait in vain. At any rate, the author’s hard-won liberty of spirit 
is generously expended on its real or fancied opponents. Thus, 
over a certain Protestant Episcopal religious community, which he 
drags in by name, and whose self-devoted life he might imitate with 
profit, if service be the whole of ‘salvation, he groans in spirit: 
“ Sometimes we feel like saying: Oh, Rome! take in thy well grown 
child, conceived and born in the sin of schism, but still the child 
of thy spirit.” We reply, “ Barkis is willing.” W.H. McC. 





Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker. By CHaates Rum- 
FrorD WaLKER. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.75. 


The writer of this book is a young university graduate who, on 
his return from the war, where he had served as a first-lieutenant, 
took up work in the steel mills, first as a clean-up man in the pit, 
then as third helper on the open hearth. After filling a variety 
of other positions he finally attained to the dignity of hot-blast 
man on the blast furnace. His observations, jotted down from 
day to day, form the substance of his volume. For those familiar 
with the extant literature upon this subject they contain nothing 
whatsoever that is new, because nothing new can really be said 
that has not been noted in the experiences of Whiting Williams, 
in the studies published in the Survey or in the exposures of the 
Interchurch Report. Yet this does not imply that Mr. Walker’s 
contribution is useless. On the contrary it is highly important 
and necessary that the information contained in this book should 
be brought to public attention through as many channels as 
possible. 

Mr. Walker has his own distinct way of presenting the matter, 
largely in the language of the “hunkies.” There is one word 
which runs like a refrain through their conversation, both here 
and in Mr. Williams’ book, and that is “hell.” And hell on 
earth is the twenty-four-hour shift and the twelve-hour day, for 
which there can be no excuse. To maintain such conditions on 
the plea that the men want them is an argument worthy of 
Mephistopheles. “ Pretty bad,” observed Mr. Walker to one of the 
men who showed the effect of twenty hours of labor, “ but pretty 
good money.” And the answer that summarized it all was: “To 
hell with the money! No can live.” J. H. 





By Ray STANNARD 
2 vols., $10; 


Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. 
Baker. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Volume 3, Documents, $10. 

Ray Stannard Baker has written the most complete story of 
the Paris Peace Conference that has yet appeared. In chapter 
after chapter there is unfolded the tale of a great battle: Wilson, 
the protagonist of the new order, struggling against overwhelm- 
ing odds that were marshaled by the old diplomacy. The League 
of Nations was everything to the President. He saw the awful 
failure that had come upon treaties and alliances. His ambition 
was to formulate principles that would be stronger than alliances 
if they were once accepted by the nations of the world. Mutual 
confidence was to replace mutual distrust and mutual bargaining. 
The strongest nations were to serve the weak and the helpless, 
with America in the van of service. This was the Wilsonian hope, 
and Baker explains it carefully and sympathetically. It was 
frustrated by the secret treaties that had been formulated during 
the war. At every step in the conference the new policy of prin- 
ciple was upset by the old policy of bargain, with ghosts of secret 
treaties stalking forth one by one. It was also defeated by Ameri- 
can unwillingness to back the President to the extent that the 
latter desired. He believed that he spoke for America. His political 
opponents proved very tellingly that he did not. His defeat at 
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the polls clinched the proof. With a united country behind him 
there is no telling what might have been accomplished by Wilson 
at Paris. But he was forced to play a lone hand, and he lost. Ray 
Stannard Baker concludes that what Wilson fought for at Paris 
was a new attitude of the nations toward international affairs. 
He envisioned “a great wind of moral force moving through the 
world; just men coming together everywhere for a common 
object.” He likewise concludes that the Treaty represents the 
soul of civilization as it was in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 
The choice of mankind since the Treaty of Versailles is not 
a whit different from what it was before. A nation may 
dwell upon all the bitterness of this treaty and demand the 
execution to the last comma of all the injustice wrapped up 
in certain of its terms. Or a nation may seize upon the con- 
structive and forward-looking aspects of it with determina- 
tion to use them to the uttermost and lead the way to peace. 

No nation is yet, unfortunately, doing this wholeheartedly. 

And by that same conclusion he proves it is nothing more than 
the proverbial scrap of paper. A League of Nations based on 
principles could accomplish much. The League born in Paris 
was based on bargains, with Wilson among the bargainers. The 
night of the day on which the Shantung clause was inserted the 
President told Baker he did not sleep. Baker defends the Presi- 
dent’s yielding up his principles by saying that, if he won out in 
the’ League, the injustices “ wrapped up in certain of its terms” 
would be righted. How completely subsequent events have dis- 
credited the Treaty and the League of which it is a part! Wilson 
went to Paris for a peace of justice. He signed and returned to 
his nation with a peace of conquest. His nation repudiated the 
League and the peace which was no peace. After five years the 
crime of Paris is reaping its reward. = & 7. 





A Jongleur Strayed. By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


These verses of love and other matters sacred and profane have 
all the magical music and beauty of phrase that recommended 
Le Gallienne’s “ Lonely Dancer and Other Poems.” The verses 
on love, while claiming unreservedly the merit of attractive phras- 
ing and enviable technique, are sung on a deplorably low level of 
love. Surface beauty of breast and face, and the delights of 
bodily charm win only a transitory love that decays with death. 
Only the love consecrated at Cana of Galilee is worthy of the 
poet’s pen. This is born of the beauty of soul and is immortal. 
There is much rainbow beauty in the nature lyrics; but the birds, 
bees and butterflies and magic moon are too ubiquitous to awaken 
sincere summer delights. These lyrics are a bit pyrotechnic, 
ushered more from head than heart or field or sky. A little 
analysis dispels all the fitful beauty and reveals the alarming 
absence of the basis of all intelligent emotion, thought. There is 
much of the May blossom, but little of the fruit of the Fall in a 
bulk of the poems. When Le Gallienne addresses himself to a 
mood of nature he is unsurpassed. “Noon” is an excellent 
instance: 

Noon, like a naked sword, liés on the grass, 
Heavy with gold, and Time itself doth drowse; 
The little stream, too indolent to pass, 
Loiters below the cloudy willow boughs, 
That build amid the glare a shadowy house, 
And with a Paradisal freshness brims 
Amid cool-rooted reeds with glossy blade; 
The antic water-fly above it skims, 
And cows stand shadow-like in the green shade. 
Or knee-deep in the grassy glimmer wade. 


The earth in golden slumber dreaming lies, 
Idly abloom, and nothing sings or moves, 
Nor bird, nor bee; and even the butterflies, 
Languid with noon, forget their painted loves, 
Nor hath the woodland any talk of doves. 
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Only at times a little breeze will stir, 
And send a ripple o’er the sleeping stream, 
Or run its fingers through the willow’s hair, 
And sway the rushes momently agleam— 
Then all fall back again into a dream. 
It is consoling, too, in these modern days of wildering measures 
to witness this master of rhythm and natural rhyme holding 
religiously to the time-honored traditional forms. M. F. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Couéism.— Coué is on the front page of the newspapers, and 
that means that every one is talking about him. All are inquiring 
into his method, and Catholics are asking how far it can be 
accepted. No better answer.to these queries can be found than 
Father Boyd Barrett’s searching paper, “ Couéism in Theory and 
Practise,” which appears in the Catholic Mind for January 22. 
This is a scientific evaluation of this latest “cure,” and is the best 
brief commentary on “ Self-Mastery Through Conscious Auto- 
suggestion” (American Library Service, $1.00), by Dr. Coué 
himself. The neurotic modern imaginatively ill is fitly cured by 
such fact-treatment. Barring his at times false philosophy, and 
remembering that real disease needs real medication or surgical 
interference, Dr. Coué seems to have a deal of truth in his actual 
method. 


Biology.—Dr. Edward J. Menge, Director of the Department 
of Zoology, Marquette University, has given us a general store of 
richest biological information in his book, “General and Pro- 
fessional Biology” (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee). 
The section on Embryology is one of the clearest explanations of 
the development of the embryo that is presented in any book of 
general biology. However more complete information on bacteri- 
ological and histological technique is desired. We regret too that 
the author’s position on evolution seems a bit too advanced to 
secure adequate warrant from historically proved facts. With 
these little exceptions made, we recommend the volume as a most 
useful book for college biologists. The value of the book is largely 
enhanced by many splendid illustrations. 








God’s Veterans. —Under the general caption “ Patron Saints 
for Catholic Youth” (Benziger Bros.), Mary E. Mannix has 
written the lives of twenty canonized heroes and heroines who 
fought the good fight and carried off the victor’s palm. They are 
excellent little pamphlets for young girls and boys, and inexpen- 
sive, too, being only $0.10 each. Teachers in the grade schools 
would find them very helpful and entertaining for their pupils. 
These lives are also published in two volumes, one for boys and 
another for girls ($1.00 each).——“ Lives of the Saints, With 
Reflections for Every Day in the Year,” compiled from the larger 
work of the Rev. Alban Butler, is a recent addition by Benziger 
Bros. to their series of popular twenty-five-cent books. “ Butler’s 
Lives” have long been in use in Catholic households and this 
edition ought to make this author’s great work known to many 
more. 





Problems of Citizenship. —“ The Settlement Horizon” (Russell 
Sage Foundation, $3.00), by Robert A. Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy is an exhaustive account of the growth of settlement 
work in the United States. A certain enthusiasm for the im- 
portance of this social factor occasionally leads to over-emphasis, 
but is pardonable in a work of this nature; for the most part, the 
suggestions made by the authors seem to be the fruit of practical 
experience. Particularly commendable is the warning that the 
settlement must not be used by the Protestant churches for “ bait- 
ing children through recreation, and breaking up family and 
neighborhood loyalties.”.———“ The Practise of Citizenship” (Mac- 
millan), by Roscoe Lewis Ashley is the work of a teacher in the 
High School of Pasadena, California. The book treats of the 
foundations of citizenship, citizenship in the home, in the school 
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and in business; of the citizen’s relation to the government, local, 
state and federal, and of the attitude which he should assume 
towards international questions. The book is written in a simple 
interesting style, contains much valuable information and sound 
reasoning upon an important topic.——Contrasted with this effort 
to face facts we have “ The Story of Utopias” (Boni & Liveright, 
$3.00), by Lewis Mumford. As a story of Utopias this book is 
excellent. When, however, he comes to the selection of his own 
Utopia, the author merely rehearses the Socialists’ dribble about 
the State as a myth and the Church as a myth, both of which 
are to be replaced by other myths. As a Utopist himself the 
author is rather destructive than constructive, though he recog- 
nizes that construction is necessary. 





Wellsian and Other Phantasies.—Two more pseudo-histories 
are on the market, “ A Short History of the World” (Macmillan, 
$4.00) by H. G. Wells, and “ Ancient Man” (Boni and Liveright, 
$0.95) by Hendrik Van Loon. Both these writers have a fasci- 
nating style and limn in broad bold strokes—but the content of 
their works! Mr. Wells tells us in this new book, a prolegomena 
to his novelistic “ Outlines of History,” which has been adjudged 
thoroughly unhistorical by the history professors of our univer- 
sities, that it is “meant to be read straightforwardly as a novel 
is read.” There is truth in his words beyond his intent, only it is 
a truth-befogging, error-purveying novel. No Christian can read 
chapters xxi, xxxvii, xxxviii, or regard Mr. Wells as an author 
to be recommended to anyone. As to Mr. Van Loon’s book, the 
blurb directs that after reading yeu should “decide for yourself 
to which one of your friends from eight to eighty you wish to 
lend this book first.” We decided, and the book is still on our 
desk. One is pained to see authors with real powers of expression 
so misuse their gifts. A third book, “I Believe in God and in 
Evolution” (Lippincott, $1.00) is regrettably classed with the 
foregoing, for the author is a reverent believer in God and pro- 
fessedly holds to the Bible. But he has misread his Bible, which 
patently negatives the doctrine of tribal human evolution from 
many animal ancestors. Moreover, his book, which is a goodly 
array of scientific facts, deals in nothing but resemblances between 
man and the animals, which, of course, proves nothing but 
resemblance, not genetic derivation. 








Nation Builders.—“ Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road” 
(Macmillan), by H. Addington Bruce is intended to serve the 
double purpose of a biography and a study of the first phase of 
the territorial growth of the United States. The narrative is 
rapid, graphic, exquisitely told, and, in places, well-documented. 
But there is one feature of the book.to which we cannot sub- 
scribe, and which is greatly to be deplored in an attempt at critical 
historv. The author appears utterly unaware of the achieve- 
ments of Irish Catholics in the Colonies before and during the 
Revolution, especially in the early settlement of Kentucky, whereas 
he unduly stresses the role of the so called Scotch-Irish during 
the same period, as well as their stanch Presbyterianism. Both 
of these inaccuracies we hope to find corrected in a subsequent 
impression.——“‘ The Making of Australasia” (Macmillan), by 
Thomas Dunbabin is one of “ The Making of the British Em- 
pire” series, written in a partisan vein. Australasian develop- 
ment was largely due to the abilities and sterling character of 
the Irish victims of English misgovernment, the -political “ felons” 
transported to the horrors of Botany Bay and its kindred settle- 
ments. How they triumphed over the seemingly insuperable ob- 
stacles to material prosperity and economic and social freedom is 
one of the strange evolutions of time, but it is not detailed in this 
volume. There is a casual mention of the rebellion of 1798 and 
a seven line reference (p. 134) to four men of "48 in which the 
names of two are incorrectly given. The Church in Australia 
celebrated its centenary in 1921, and the elaborate ceremonies 
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again brought into prominence how much had been done in the 
upbuilding of Australia by such men as Father Therry, Bishop 
Polding and Bishop Ullathorne. But Mr. Dunbabin does not in- 
dicate that he ever heard of them, though he takes pains to 
chronicle minutiae about disreputable men. Judged by an objec- 
tive standard “ The Making of Australasia” fails, no matter what 
other commendable qualifications it may have-——“ England” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) by an “overseas Englishman” is the 
product of a loyalty that would not lack charm were it not so 
excessive. The author dwells upon the English contribution of 
parliamentary government and throughout a great part of the 
essay develops the thesis that Englishism, a complexity of virtues, 
has been the great gift of time to the world. One might note 
adversely that in places scattered throughout the book other peo- 
ples than the English are handled in a disparaging fashion, to put 
it mildly. The problem presented is that England has become 
submerged in the British Empire. The solution foreshadowed is 
home rule for England with a hope that in time a little England 
may emerge once more. 





Fiction. -—-* Riders Up” (Appleton) is a book of clean stories 
of the race track by Gerald Beaumont. These stories are well 
worth reading by lovers of the racing world “with its shifting 
world of sporting characters, its glorious horses, its great moments 
on which so many hopes hang.” . 

“Dan’s Tomorrow” (Appleton) by William Heyliger is well 
written, the interest is well sustained, and the “philosophy” of 
Mr. Catt contains many a grain of truth that the boy of today 
should ponder over. So we recommend it to young readers. 

“Gentlemen All and Merry Companions” (Brimmer) by Ralph 
Bergengren is the adventures of ten pirates. The delightful mis- 
haps of these bold corsairs give the reader many a laugh for they 
are filled with subtle humor. From the abducting of a Cape Cod 
school marm in order that the ten might learn to read and write, 
which is the subject of the first story, down to the wonderful 
baby, Captain Kid, our sense of the ridiculous is satisfied. 

“Lady Avis Trewithen” (Longmans) by Beatrice Chase is the 
uninteresting story of a high born maiden who longs to become 
a dairy maid; she tries the experiment, and, of course, meets her 
foreordained lover. 

“Suzanna” (Macaulay) by Harry Sinclair Drago is a tale of 
California under Spanish rule, and deals with dons, peons and 
bandits, and with two infants who were exchanged at birth. The 
author ignores the renowned Padres and their missions, except in 
a few disrespectful allusions. As for the story, its setting 
deserved a more sympathetic pen. 

“ Phantom” (Huebsch) by Gerhart Hauptmann is a morbid 
story told in autobiographical style. Tiresome in detail and sordid 
in setting there is nothing in its pages to appeal to the normal 
reader of healthy fiction. 

“Rough Hewn” (Harcourt), by Dorothy Canfield, is a pleasant 
story, true and well told. It saunters with its characters through 
quiet places in our own country and Europe. From Union Hill 
and Hoboken to Paris and Rome you see in Neale the boy who 
lives next door to you. We are not so sure that the insinuating 
ways of Jeanne are exclusively French. 

“Fury” (Dodd, Mead), by Edmund Goulding, attempts to 
portray strong passion in an indifferent story of sailormen and 
the sea. Here and there are good descriptive passages, but the 
book, unfortunately, is too unpleasant to be recommended. 

“The Enchanted April” (Doubleday), by “Elizabeth,” is a 
refreshing story from the quiet pen of the author of “ Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden.” The blurb with unwonted truthful- 
ness tells us: “ It is full to overflowing with the‘purest ‘ Elizabeth’ 
charm, with an undercurrent of serious character drawing,” and 
we follow the ladies, Lotty and Rose and “Scrap” andthe 
mellowing Mrs. Fisher, with chuckling interest to the last line. 
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Sociology 


Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 

N December 29, 1922, a new Catholic social organi- 

zation was launched at Chicago. A representative 
body of Catholic men and women, interested in industrial 
questions, had been assembled there at the invitation of 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. The association formed by them on 
that occasion was, however, entirely their own work. It 
is to remain self-sustaining and independent, in no sense 
constituting any part of the Bishops’ Council. The meet- 
ig which was to undertake this important task was opened 
by Bishop Muldoon, and Dr. John A. Ryan presided. 

The general intention had been the founding of an in- 
stitution in the United States that should broadly answer 
the purpose of European social weeks and offer an addi- 
tional incentive to social study and social clubs. The 
Rev. Joseph Husslein was called upon to set forth this 
subject, and in giving a brief outline of “Catholic Days 
and Social Weeks” in various countries, concluded with 
the observation that the conference now to be established 
might be found to differ widely from all European prece- 
dents. This was in a measure to be the case. The men 
and women gathered in Chicago from many States, and 
representing variously the viewpoints of employers, em- 
ployes and independent social thinkers, felt that they must 
carve ‘out their own way if the best interests of the 
country were to be served. Wide possibilities for further 
developments were moreover left by them in freely allow- 
ing any amendment of the constitutions which might be 
decided upon by a majority of members present at any 
future meeting. 

The choice of a name for the newly created organiza- 
tion presented no slight difficulty. The one finally chosen, 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, was not de- 
cided upon until after much discussion and debate. The 
inclusion of the word agricultural was strongly mooted 
both in the committee meeting and on the floor. The ex- 
planation, however, was in general accepted that agricul- 
ture is technically and now often popularly referred to 
as an industry and hence its interests, if so desired, can 
be sufficiently comprehended under the expression “ indus- 
trial problems.” Should future conferences, therefore, 
wish to enter more largely upon the discussion of the im- 
portant agricultural problems of the day there will be no 
need of changing the original name. Alluding subse- 
quently to this point in conversation with the editor of an 
agricultural journal I was interested to find him completely 
in agreement with these views. It was his own deliberate 
practise, he observed, always to refer to “ the agricultural 
industry.” 

As expressed in its constitutions, the exclusive object of 
the Conference “ shall be to discuss and promote the study 
and understanding of industrial problems.” It thus 
answers in spirit the purpose of the social weeks highly 
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praised by Benedict XV in a letter sent to the first 
‘“ Semaine Sociale du Canada.” In this document he tells 
the founders of the Canadian Social Week that their proj- 
ect of spreading the knowledge of Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
“On the Condition of the Working Classes,” and also 
“that other project closely connected with it, of holding 
the assemblies known as social weeks, not merely meet with 
Our approval, but We congratulate you upon the work 
with all Our heart.” 

While national in its scope, the aim of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems is to encourage also the 
formation of State and local conferences of a similar na- 
ture, and to further everywhere the development of social 
study clubs and other organizations for industrial study 
and discussion. These affiliated groups are to enjoy full 
autonomy. 

One proviso however is made, that “no vote be taken on 
questions of industrial policy.” The same wise restric- 
tion is also placed upon the national Conference itself. 
Were this precaution violated by the Conference, the 
Catholic Church herself, both in the eyes of non-Catholics 
and others, would constantly appear to be taking sides in 
industrial disputes. Such a vote, moreover, would not of 
itself necessarily present the saner judgment upon indus- 
trial questions, but merely the majority opinion. It would 
open the door to outside influences, whether from em- 
ployers or labor unions, that could be brought to play upon 
these Catholic gatherings in order to secure a favorable 
vote. This would be particularly true in times of strike 
and labor trouble. Logically or not, the National Confer- 
ence would be held responsible for the action taken in such 
times by local groups. 

On the other hand, every desirable purpose can be 
effectively served by making of these gatherings open 
forums, where the representatives of the employers and 
the employed, the spokesmen of the associations of capital 
and of labor, together with neutral Catholic social thinkers, 
both lay and clerical, can freely voice their sentiments and 
candidly give their reasons and impressions. With stress 
constantly laid upon the great social encyclicals, whose in- 
dustrial principles present a common ground for all men 
of good will, such an interchange of experiences and 
opinions must be most fruitful, Aberrations from sound 
Catholic principles can there be clearly pointed out by 
competent Catholic speakers whose interests are allied with 
neither side of the industrial disputes. European Cath- 
olic days and social weeks have, after all, had implicitly 
the same purpose, to cast the full light of Catholic teach- 
ings upon the great questions of the day. Among these 
latter our industrial problems must surely occupy a first 
place. 

Besides, it is not within the competency of any con- 
ference to decide on which side of current industrial con- 
flicts the Catholic Church stands. The Church herself 

has been content with clearly enunciating her high ethical 
principles amid the industrial strifes and political wars 
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that have divided her own children. Only when the vio- 
lation of these principles was clearly beyond dispute has 
she spoken out. It was this attitude which won for her 
the respect of the entire world during the Great War. 
It is quite another matter when she is called upon to ar- 
bitrate between conflicting interests. Yet it is her pre- 
vious neutrality that makes this possible. Not timidity 
therefore, but prudence and the possibility of rendering 
the greater service, has dictated the precaution that neither 
at the annual meetings of the National Conference nor at 
the gathering of its local groups shall a vote ever be taken 
on any questions of industrial policy. Among secular 
social organizations also the greatest influence has been 
wielded by the same policy of popular enlightenment. 

Catholics only can be members of the National Confer- 
ence. The reason for this is obvious enough, since it is 
definitely founded as a Catholic center of social influ- 
ences. It should thus in time come to be the great national 
clearing house of the best thought and information that 
can be contributed on our industrial problems by our fore- 
most Catholic representatives in the various circles of 
workers, employers and social students. 

The nature of the membership with which the organ- 
ization came into existence on December 29, 1922, can 
be sufficiently gathered from the selection of officers made 
on that occasion. They were in all seven in number, con- 
stituting at the same time the Executive Committee whose 
duty it is to promote the objects of the Conference and 
arrange for its annual meeting. The President is Pro- 
fessor David A. McCabe, of Princeton University, a spe- 
cialist in economics. Vice-Presidents are Ellis Searles, 
editor United Mine Workers Journal and head of miners’ 
committee before the President’s Coal Commission, the 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of America, Frederick P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein; P. H. Callahan, President Louisville Varnish 
Company and Miss Linna Bresette, formerly Secretary of 
the Kansas Industrial Commission, but now with the 
Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, to whom communications for member- 
ship, group affiliation or further information should be 
addressed, is the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., Assistant Direc- 
tor of the same Social Action Department. The annual 
membership dues, which are not likely to cause any over- 
flow in the treasury, have been set at one dollar. 

Such in brief are the nature and scope of an organiza- 
tion that should appeal in a special way to all Catholics. 
The goodly proportion of the clergy present at the initial 
meeting was a hopeful sign. The study in particular and 
better understanding of our industrial problems, to which 
the new Conference is dedicated and consecrated in the 
name of Christ, must be of vital interest to Bishop, clergy 
and people, employers and employed. All, therefore, 
should unite to make an unquestioned success of the new 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 5. Oi, 
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Education 


Educating for Character 
EALIZING that modern-day education fails of at- 
taining the end which education must reach to be 
wholly true to its purpose, the Character Education 
Institution, with headquarters at Washington, through 
the beneficence of a nameless donor, offered recently a 
prize of $20,000 to the group of educators who should 
formulate the best plan and code for the education of 
American children in morality and character. The Char- 
acter Education Institution, be it prefaced, is a group of 
educational experts, including in its personnel the State 
superintendents of schools of practically all the States in 
the Union, together with various college presidents and 
deans, and it is greatly concerned in “ the systematic school 
training for character about which the country has heard 
little and thought less.” 

All States were asked to compete in the contest. In 
each State that entered, three of the highest educational 
officials were to select a chairman and eight collaborators 
to devise a plan for character education. Forty-three 
States entered the contest, and twenty-six went through 
with the work and submitted their plans. The judges of 
the contest, the State superintendents of schools of Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi, and Connecticut, awarded the prize 
to the lowa group, with Edwin D. Starbuck, professor of 
philosophy in Iowa State University, as chairman. 

The plan submitted by the educators from Iowa, known 
already as the “Starbuck plan,” describes the ideal 
product of education as being 

A person with powers proportionally developed, with mental 
discrimination; one aware of his social relationship and happily 
active in the discharge of all his obligations; one capable of leisure, 
loving nature, revering human beings, their aspirations and 
achievements ; one observant of facts, respectful of law and order, 
devoted to truth and justice; one who while loyal to the best 
traditions of his people dreams and works towards better things; 
and one in whom is the allure of the ideal and whose life will not 
be faithless thereto. 

In which exposition we will find that, while the love of 
nature and our fellow human beings is given a prominent 
place, the necessity of the love of God and the consequent 
worship and reverence of Him are but obscurely 
alluded to. 

The “Starbuck plan” has not yet been promulgated, 
but some of it has been made available for the considera- 
tion we wish to give it. 

“There are nine situations (that people in their normal 
life as human beings face),” says the plan, ‘ demanding 
definite adjustment. If the individual succeeds in making 
them he is already a moral person. If he fails to measure 
up in any one of them he is, to that extent, a misfit.” 

With the first of these situations, “ Preparations for 
Health and Happiness,” “The school, working out into 
the home, must know that each child has the right nour- 
ishment, invigorating exercise, and habits of cleanliness.”’ 
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we have no quarrel. The second, “ Preparation for the 
Use of Leisure Time,” points out that “the crimes and 
misdemeanors in the school and in the State are caused 
by unused and misdirected energies.” 

The third situation, “Preparation for Life in the 
Group,” states that ‘the school should keep its thought 
upon the sort of man or woman who can move gracefully 
and helpfully among his fellows. Every one must learn 
the trick of it or fail.” But how can this faculty of living 
in such a way as to give no man offense be properly de- 
veloped unless it is based on the Divine teaching that we 
must love our brother because we see in him the image 
of the God who created us and to whom we owe primarily 
the duty of love and respect? 

The fourth situation indicates the proper “ Preparation 
for Civic Relations ” in allowing the children to have their 
share in the duties and responsibilities of the school. 

The fifth situation, “ Preparation for Industrial and 
Economic Relations,” in order to inculcate the importance 
of productive work and the principle of honesty, says: 
“ Children should know full well that all waste and mis- 
use of wealth or unfair dealings are acts of violence 
against the solid framework of society.” But will that 
understanding be enough to combat Bolshevism and all 
the other destructive “ isms ” that our progressive age is 
fostering? That is hardly to be hoped for. Only by im- 
pressing upon children the fact that fairness in their deal- 
ings with their fellowmen is demanded by Divine precept 
under a more severe penalty than a mere fine or jail sen- 
tence, if one happens to be caught, and by letting them see 
that the wealth they acquire is given to them in trust 
only by One who sees even the most hidden secrets of 
their hearts and who will demand an exact account even 
to the last farthing, can the building of character in the 
industrial world be accomplished. 

According to the sixth situation, “ Preparation for a 
Vocation,” it is the function of the school to “ see that 
every child is so trained that he shall be qualified to take 
his place in the world’s work, to share its obligations and 
responsibilities.” The seventh situation, “ Preparation for 
Parenthood and Family Life,” well declares that “ right 
breeding is the base of the triangle of life, with a clean 
atmosphere made by parents as one of the sides and the 
training of children in a wholesome attitude towards love 
and marriage the other.” And it adds: “ Before the 
school turns out from its doors a young man with a certifi- 
cate of character it should know he is full of chivalry 
toward women, tender toward children, scornful of sensual 
suggestions, pure in mind and heart.” The eighth situ- 
ation, “ Preparation for Creative Activity,” is also well 
handled. 

The ninth and final situation, however, “ Preparation 
for Respect and Reverence,” gives an incomplete con- 
sideration to the subject of obedience to authority, which 
is the keynote of our daily contact with the things of God. 
“ The child’s sense of the poetry of life,” it says, “ should 
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not wither, but should be disciplined and deepened until it 
becomes a reverent insight into the profounder meanings 
behind and within the facts of the laws of science, the 
acts of individuals and the events of history.’”” Those 
“ profounder meanings” may, perchance, be interpreted 
as having reference to the constant watchfulness of God 
in regard to the affairs of His creatures, but why all the 
mysteriousness, the fear of speaking out and expressing 
the spiritual side of life? And from the previous omission 
in this plan of any save the most obscure reference to 
God, we fear it would be too hasty a conclusion to inter- 
pret it as meaning our duty of respect to God. 

The plan then lays down several rules for the teaching 
of sex matters in the school, the treatment of which sub- 
ject it takes to be necessary, although it admits that the 
method of procedure is open to debate. One of these 
rules is: 

Cpen up all the vents of suppressed desires through the full 
and free expression of normal social and love activities. The 
moral evils of sex, we are coming to see, are the result of sup- 
pressed desires. When pupils are found fighting temptations they 
should be set busy with art, including fiction, the dance, music and 
social activities, until they experience the sanity and wholeness 
that come through expulsive emotions. 

But the “Imitation” says: “ Many who seek to fly 
from temptations fall yet more deeply into them. By flight 
alone we cannot overcome, but by endurance and true 
humility we are made stronger than all our enemies.” 
Saints, the models of real character, are not made by 
seeking worldly distraction as a cure against the sug- 
gestions of the devil, but by fighting with a confidence 
engendered by a true understanding of the faithfulness of 
God, who will not allow them to be tried beyond what 
they are able. 

This new cure for the moral blight which is threatening 
our schools lacks insistence upon the part that God must 
have in every thought and word and action of our daily 
lives. Wishing to give no offense to anyone’s religion or 
lack thereof, it will likely defeat its own purpose. For 
real character is a matter primarily of the soul, not of 
“the hearts, minds and muscles” of man, and it cannot 
be produced through whatsoever facility of moving grace- 
fully among one’s fellowmen, unless the soul is first trained 
to order that gracefulness to a supernatural purpose. 

AnTHony M. BENeEDIK. 


Note and Comment 


Fabiola in the 
Film-World 


N event of interest to Catholics will be the first show- 

ing at the Auditorium Theater in Chicago of the 
new film-play “ Fabiola,” released by the Fabiola Photo- 
play Corporation, of that city. Cardinal Wiseman’s great 
novel, it is estimated, has been read by 250,000,000 people. 
This can hardly be considered an exaggeration if we 
remember that the book has been translated into almost 
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every language. In Italy the story has been acted as a 
stage classic for three generations, In the new film it is 
interpreted anew by Roman actors, with Italian back- 
ground for the scenes. The part of Fulvius is taken by 
Anthony Novelli, who portrayed the character of Vinitius 
in “Quo Vadis.” The pictures of the film that have 
reached us would indicate that great care has been 
expended in giving a correct historic and artistic presenta- 
tion of Cardinal Wiseman’s masterpiece, translated now 
into the world’s most popular language. 





M. Coue’s 
Religion 
[* the New York World for January 12, a long inter- 
view with M. Coué gives various details of his ideals 
and purposes, among them the following: 
Christ used autosuggestion, said M. Coué quietly, in response to 
a question. Religion is good. It is useful, but I do not think it is 
necessary. I am a Catholic, but I do not practise it. 
Have you lost your faith? asked a girl reporter. 
I do not know that I ever had it, responded M. Coué. 
M. Coué said he had had little education and was glad of it. 
As the World is the official propagandist of M. Coué’s 
mission here, this statement in regard to a frequently pres- 
ent query must be accepted as authentic. 





Catholics in the 
British Empire 
HE latest official statistics of the number of Catholics 


in the British Empire place the total at 14,439,941, 


an increase of 253,630, The conversions in England and 
Wales for 1921 were 11,621, a decrease of 1,000 on the 
figures of the previous year. Increases in conversions, 
however, were shown by various dioceses. There has 
been an increase, too, in priests, churches and schools. 
The growing regard in which Catholics are held was mani- 
fested during the past year by various public tokens. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous was the conferring of the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law upon Cardinal Bourne by 
the University of Oxford, an honor that is considered 
very exceptional, and is bestowed as an acknowledgment 
of signal service rendered the nation or humanity. 
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Methodist Bishop on 

Russian Revolution 

REMARKABLE description of the Russian revolu- 

tion, in its nature and its causes, is that given by 

the Methodist Bishop John L. Nuelsen in his report to the 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. He asks: “ Has not Russia been decidedly hos- 

tile to religion? Has it not persecuted the Church, and is 

it not still persecuting it?” And here is his graphic 
answer : 

During the revolution some terrible atrocities took place, there 

is no question about that. But then look at the background of 

the Russian people, these 150,000,000 people, how they have been 
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treated all these centuries. The pendulum was taken high up on 
one side and tied with the cords of the absolutistic regime under 
which Russia has suffered, tied with the persecution of all liberal 
thought and democratic action, and that pendulum was weighted 
with the sorrows and sufferings of these millions of people. Noth- 
ing was done to alleviate their distress. Neither the Church nor 
the State did very much to lift up the moral and intellectual level. 
Every liberal movement was suppressed. If you want to see the 
terrible conditions, read the Russian authors who picture that 
situation and its curses. Then that pendulum was weighted down 
with the curse of those hundreds and thousands of individuals 
taken out of their families and thrown into dungeons or exiled 
to other parts of the world, and of the Jews who suffered under 
the heel of the Orthodox Church. Then came the war, and that 
war shook the Russian Empire, and out swung the pendulum into 
space. It swung way out to the other side, and it smashed that 
absolutistic regime. But it also crushed thousands of men, women 
and children. There is no question about it, the Russian revolu- 
tion was indescribable with the thirst of bloed. But a revolution 
is never like the painless extraction of a tooth; it is like a tor- 
nado, like an earthquake, and thousands of innocent people have 
perished. Nobody knows how far that pendulum will swing back 
again, and what the final outcome will be. 


If we wish to wait until the present Government breaks 
down, he believes, we will have a long time to wait. Con- 
ditions are still chaotic, but order, he says, has been re- 
established in the principal cities. Methodism at all events, 
is meeting with no interference from the Government and 
is intensely active in the various towns. 





Funds for New 

Louvain Library 

HE announcement is sent out from the headquarters 

of the American Committee for the Restoration of 

Louvain University that parish schools throughout the 

United States will cooperate in the campaign for the com- 

pletion of the $1,000,0C0 fund for Louvain Library. Pope 

Pius XI has written the following letter to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler as chairman of the committee: 

We greet with intense satisfaction everything which relates to 
the prosperity and the splendor of the University of Louvain. The 
Holy See has always taken the greatest interest in the creation 
and development of libraries and universities and our predecessors 
have bequeathed to Us their particular solicitude for the illus- 
trious University of Louvain to which We have nearly all Our 
life been personally devoted. We write to tell you of Our gratifi- 
cation at learning that you have organized a Committee in the 
United States to raise the necessary funds to restore the library 
building of this illustrious University. 

By a happy inspiration your committee plans to appeal to the 
students and school children throughout America asking each to 
give his mite. We congratulate you upon this noble project and 
hope that so enthusiastic a response will be given to the appeal 
that a building will soon arise which shall equal and even sur- 
pass in splendor the former library of the Alma Mater at Louvain. 
This monument will tell the generations to come of the generosity 
of American students, of their love for Belgium and of their 
devotion to the cause of science and higher education. 

May the Lord crown your efforts with success and answer Our 
prayers for your prosperity and happiness. 

The site chosen for the library is the most prominent in 
Louvain, an entire side of the Place du Peuple. The 
plans are by the American architect, Whitney Warren. 
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